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MARIA, ROCKY AND GARY 

THE SPORTING 



Ernie Klack, famous father, gets 
Carter’s knitted boxer shorts on June 21 


f'alhcr's Day: hi" ilay for Ernie Klack. The family gives 
him breakfast in bed anil lots of Girler's knitlvd lM)xer .shorts. 
Ernie likes these new knitted bo.vers. Luxuriously comfort- 


able, dashingly smart. Ernie’s wife. Irrna, likes them, loo 
(on Ernie), because they ncvd no ironing. Suggestion for 
yotf. Carter’s cotton knits are just the thing to give (and get). 


Ernie Klack is any guy who wears Carter's knitted b<ixer shorts and 



idcrs it unrivilizcd (and anvomfortabir) to wear any other kind. 


TattAfsall Knit Boxvrs, • • • nt thnso and othar fino storaas ATLANTA. Zachry • BOSTON, Jordan Marsh Co. ■ CHiCAGO, Gaskin — All Stores • CINCINNATI 

TheJohnShilMoCo.* DAVENPORT, Petersen-Harnad Avon Maur • DENVER. May — D, A F. ■ DES MOINES, Younkars • HARTFORD. G. Fox A Co. > LOS ANGELES. Bullocks - Downtown 
Westwood, Santa Ana • MINNEAPOLIS. Dayton's • NEW HAVEN. Edw. Mallty Co. • NEW YORK CITY, Franklin Simon; Wallachs • RICHMOND. Miller and Rhoads 
ST. LOUIS. Boyd's — All Stores • SALT LAKE CITY. Z.C.M.I. . SAN FRANCISCO, Tha White House • SEATTLE, TACOMA, Klopfenslein's . TUCSON. Stemfeld's 
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BIG LEAGUE SECRETS 


SPORTS 


Hichte A'ihburn 
1958 iVn/«Ort<7/ I.rngue 
Hiillinn Vhampian, 
iftscussnt batting grip 
K'lf/i a .voting nfiniircr. 







Lui^ 


NS/ e/for^b 


Big-ieague stars, Richie Ashburn ... Sal Maglie . . . 

Del Crandall . . . Roy Sievers reveal their 

Secrets of Playing Baseball 


Learn how Sal Maglie "sets up a hitter”, how Richie 
Ashburn gets the "jump” on pitchers, how Del Crandall 
plays the bunt situation, the secret behind Roy Sievers’ 
power hitting; and many other terrific inside tips from 
these big-league stars. You carCt buy this book anywhere, 
but you get it free when you buy 4 five-packs of Phillies 
Panatellas in the special Baseball Pack . . . cigars and 
free book wrapped together in one convenient package. 

Ask yovr dealer for the Phillies special Baseball Pock today — 
and enjoy "Miracle Mild" Phillies Panatellas . . ■ the best selling 
Panatellas in the USA . . . besT-selling because fheyVe fhe besf- 
smobing . . . Phillies Panatellas! 


I 


NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 



^50 Atv (3c^ 


SAYS; 

GILBERT ROLAND 

co-starred in Irwin Allen's 
"The Big Circus" 

An Allied Artists Picture 


I travel. 1 alwavs carry my money 
in American Express Travelers Cheques. 
Then I know it’s safe.” 

Spendable anywhere, good until used 
prompt refund if lost or stolen. Buy them 
at your BANK, at Railway Express 
and Western Union offices. 

Charges, only a penny a dollar. 



This mark Idanlifias the 
's most honored cheque 




AMERICAN EXPRESS 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 

MONEY ORDERS • CREDIT CAROS • TRAVEl SERVICE • FIELD WAREHOUSING • OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING ■ roRCIGM REMITTANCES • FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 
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Cowr; Tli9 Garn Citopfr‘ ► 


Name the sport, and ehancea 
are the oucdoors-lovinK Coo- 
pers ol Hollywood have had 
a fling at it. For a report on 
their enthusiasms, inrtuding 
skin-diving, turn to page 56. 

l‘hoti>iiriiiih bn iMiiint Oiihl-tyolft 


Next week 

SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 



► .At Winged Font this 
month. Golfer Tommy Uolt 
will defend his U.S. Open title 
against the world's best golf- 
ers. Herbert Warren Wind pre- 
views the course and players. 


► Memorial Day brings one 
of the capital events of sport 
the 13rd Indianapolis .*>00- 
mile race, with 33 brave driv- 
ers and a $300,000 purse. A 
report direct from truckside. 


► How fair is baseball's Hall 
of Fame? A critical appraisal 
by one of the oldtime greats. 
Washington's Joe Judge, plu-s 
a "scouting report" on the 84 
players elected to it so far. 


Keoars Ii4,vsTRATeii published 
by Time Inr., .‘>40 Ni>. 
Michigan Ave.. Chicago 11. Jll. 
This issue is published in a 
.S'ational, Kaslern, Midwtvl and 
Wc-sl (Toast cslilion. Second-class 
postage paid at Chicago, III. and 
at additional mailing offices. Sub- 
scription: I'.S, & Canada $T.f>0 


O 1!I59 BY TlUB ISC. ALL RIOHta 



Contents 

Jl'KK 1. 15*59 l ofutne 10, .Viimber i: 


14 That Incredible 59 

Sam Suead (ell>i the exciting shol-hy-nliol utonj 
0/ hoir he achieved golfn own /oMr-»u'«i<fe mile 

18 166 Minutes in the Sun 



The Black Week of the lanl-ptaee yunilrc.'t wan 
relieved by a brief vieil to neventh place 

22 The Fun of It All 

The cuwjcra capturen lugemar and liirgil in a 
6arc/oo/ and slipper-fool impromptu 

31 Notes on the Third-league Theme 

Crosn-counlry reaction to the news the major- 
minor domos made at ('olumhus 

32 Part I: Great l>akes C’ruise 

Beginning a basic itinerary and guide to the un- 
parallrled delights of America's great inland sea 

40 The True Sound of Spring 

The voice of (he frog is lonnclodious but early. 
In color and words, a report on a comic fellow 

56 Sports and the Gary Coopers 

From skiing to swimming, sporls arc a creed wilh the 
screen star and his family, and so is simple f<H)d 

70 A Hoi’se Trade to Make History 

Whitney Tower remits the year's most im/mrlanl 
deal: wonder horse liibol is coming to the I ‘.S. 
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«KPB(lbL’tTII).S WITHOUT I'EKMHSIOV IS -■«TRI(Tt.T |•KOHImTEP 
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These books 
deal with a 
\^ery delicate 


subject 



The books are traditional drink 
recipe books. The delicate sub- 
ject is how to make a Martini— 
probably the world's most popu- 
lar (and conn oversial) cocktail. 
Controversy to the contrary, the 
books do acknowledge Gordon’s 
Gin to be the original base of a 
classic Martini ... as well as many 
other classic Gin drinks. It was 
the subtle dryness and delicate 
flavor of Gordon’s Gin that in- 
spired the Martini. First distilled 
in 1769 — still traditionally dis- 
tilled for authentic quality! 



10055 NEUTRAL SPtRlTS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN • 90 
PROOF • GORDON'S DRV G)N CO, LTD.. LINDEN. N, J. 


MEMO from the publisher 


T wo spirited controversies have 
lent a pungent bonus to Sports 
Illu.stratkd’s coverage this year of 
one of the finest of track seasons. 
Fir.st: when Avery Brundage gave his 
peppered opinion that the U.S. is now 
a second-class track power, he got a 
less than bland rebuttal from Villa- 
nova's Jumbo Jim Elliott iSI, Feb. 
2). Opposing ranks lined up quick!)' 
in the 19th Holk, while Dave Sime, 
whose flashing feet make a special 
point of their own in this discussion, 
minced no words in making some oth- 
ers iSI, Feb. 16). 

We can relax and enjoy the second 
debate, because no matter which side 
lose.s, the U.S. wins. It started when 
Tex ^^aule hinted (SI, May 4) that 
the balance of track power has shift- 
ed from the West Coast. T’wo weeks 
later he spelled out his reasons. With 
the intimation that the Golden State 
was no longer anchor man, trans- 
continental cries of anguish from 
readers reverberated in our New York 
offices. They suggested that Si’ORTS 
Illustr.ated could not see from 
Rockefeller Center to the far side of 
the Rockies. Amid the din one writer 


any other on the team that meets the 
Russians in July. “If,” Sports Ii.- 
LUSTRATED noted in the face of the 
onslaught, “the heart of U.S. track 
has moved oast, the voice remains in 
California.” 

F'ortunately, the rest of the season 
will settle these matters on cinders 
instead of paper; and I thought this 
a good time to mention how. 

In the June 15 issue Maule will re- 
port on the big invitational meets in 
California and, by no coincidence, in 
Texas, and preview the NCAA cham- 
pionships in Lincoln. Neb. Next, the 
AAU championships at Boulder, 
Colo, will determine the team for the 
U.S.A.-U.S.S.R. meet and should, for 
a while at least, resolve any remain- 
ing differences between California 
and Tex. 

July's meet with the Russians in 
Philadelphia and .August’s Pan Amer- 
ican (james in Chicago bring 19.59 
track to its climactic end— and prom- 
ise good fuel for Mr. Brundage or 
anyone else to resume a first-class ar- 
gument about who’s a second-class 
power. 

However it goes. Sports Illus- 



THE STADIO OLVMFICO IN ROME. WHERE ALL TRACKS LEAD IN ie«0 


alluded darkly to more than mere co- 
incidence between Tex’s name and 
where he placed “the core of U.S. 
strength.” No loyal Californian failed 
to bet his fur-lined sweat shirt that 
his state will have more men than 


TRATED will cover both arguments 
and events— not only for Californians 
and Texans, but for people around 
the world. For next year is an Olym- 
pic year and, even now, all tracks 
lead to Rome. 
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Just plain fishing or 
deep sea trolling 
Every Izaak Walton declares 
thatthefish bite bestl^ere: 1.733 
miles of Great Lakes shoreline. 
4,303 inland lakes. IS. 406 miles 
of trout streams! 



Where to stay and 

what to pay 


There are hundreds of resorts, 
hotels and lodges, camps, cot- 
tages and cabins. You have a 
limitless choice of choice spots 
for carefree or careful budgets. 



How far can you get 
away from it all? 


Here is the beauty of ciuiet 
waters, forested hills, woodland 
trails, tranquil distances. Here 
is peace and serenity .. .truly a 
sportsman's dream-come-true. 

If your dish 

isn’t fish . . . 

You can loll or be lively in this 
outdoor wonderland. Sail, swim 
or water ski. Visit historic sites. 
Relax in a hammock. Enter log 
rolling contests. Or just watchl 



It's easy to get to 
your favorite sport 


Wherever you are. you aren't far 
fromTheSportsman'sParadise. 
Trains, planes, buses, highways 
head for Northern Michigan. 
For information, write now. 


BOSCH 

BREWING COMPANY 


HOUGHTON, MICHIGAN 

...in The Sporfsmort's Paradiie 



• ••a Great Beer! 


...with the 
bright, 
bold flavor 


Bold and refreshing flavor, vigorous 

texture, and a friendly, down-the-hatch 
quality! There's nothing half-beer about Bosch. 
It’s as frankly beer as beer can be... and 
it’s brewed in The Sportsman’s Paradise. 


I.I.I'STKATKIl June !, 
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Schweppesman imports Schweppes-woman ! 


M2 



Coniinnmh-T und Mrs. Whitehead demoiuiiruie the traditumal EnijHxk melluid oj remoriutj Tiding hooia — uhen you haicn't got a hoot jack. 


H I'AI name is Adinah Wliitclicnd, 
and she is the Schweppesman’s 
hai)py sjwiisc — just impurted from 
London, England. 

C’onimander Wlnteliead also im- 
ports. from Hrilain. the mysterious 
ingredients that give Seliweppes its 


flavor. A ctirioush/ refreshing flavor 
that lias made Schweppes worhl- 
famous as the only mixer for an 
authentic (lin-and -'Ionic. 

Even though Schweppes precious 
ingredients cross an ocean to get 
here, Schwe[)pes costs you only a few 


cents more lliaii domeslicsnhsl it utes. 

“And only Schweppervescence.” 
nilds Cioodwife Whitehead, “lasts 
your whole drink ihrougli.” 

SCHWEPPES motto: 

"Only a Jew eetila dijfereiice in price- 
hut a prirelesa dijference in laale." 


M3 



DRIVIIMG 


... true economy 


You needn't win the Le Mans or lap the track 
at Indianapolis to appreciate the value of a 
superb motor fuel. Simply cruise your favorite 
highway with Cities Service gasolene! 

Observe how your engine talks in a whisper, 
leaps to your command! How quickly the 
miles roll by. how slowly the gas needle falls. 

That, friend, is luxury driving. That is true 
economy! Delivered by Cities .Service in su- 
perb gasolenes that cost no more than ordi- 
nary brands. Try a tankful of Cities Service 
Milcmasier or Super 5-D this week. 

P.S. Only Cities Service Super 5-D con- 
tains great new “Anti-Rumble" for protection 
against disturbing engine noise in highest 
compression engines. Stop at Cities Service! 



TViO GREAT GASOLENES 
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When pleasure 

matters most . . . 


If you are on intimate terms with 
pleasure you'll welcome Old Briar as 
essential to your way of life. This mild 
aromatic mixture of costly Turkish 
Latakia, southern Maryland tlue-cured 


and satisfying hurleys is truly the Master 
■Mixture . . . exquisitely blended as many 
custom mixtures costing much more. 
Old Briar smokers know a good thing 
when they find one. How about you? 


Old Briar— "The Master Mixture" 


ONE OF THE FINE PRODUCTS OF UNITED STA l ES TOBACCO CO.MPANY 


Your choice of 2 shapes 


■ONINO rvpl MIMING 

dtnmi^ 

Uyii^cs 



Have you used a sharp Gerber knife on a 
good steak or chop? Nothing gives a dinner 
more lift. Hand ground from a fine indus- 
trial tool steel, loaded with tungsten and 
other costly alloys. Gerber blades arc Sieg- 
fried chrome plulcd and hand sharpened . . . 
specifications heretofore utterly unknown in 
cutlery. Gerber blades stay bright. They stay 
sharp, too. far longer than any other steel 
known — and their keen edge is easily re- 
stored, These lovely knives go well with any 
sterling, plate or stainless setting. Packed in 
solid walnut chests in sets of 4. 6. 8 and 12. 
Send for name of nearest dealer and Free 
Selection Sheet. Write Gerber. 1305 S.W. 
12th Avenue, Portland I, Oregon. 


GERBER 


£egendarii 


BLADES 
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HAVE 

A LOVE-AFFAIR 
WITH THE SUN... 



SCOREBOARD 

A roundup of the ifporli^ infonnittiun of the week 


BOXING ffiwtor.v rpfipating itself. In 

lytis .\iigeU-s, HoUyviiiod Promoter Jurkie 
l.i'onnrd advised Culilorniii ('iitn mission 
that itiink> I’nli'rmii's jijlferinK habits were 
not confineii to newspajiers and mugasines. 
HUnky also wanted piece of WidterweiEhl 
Champion Don Jordan and even enlisted 
aiii of fugitive h<iiidlum Krankie t'arbo. 
with whom Leonard met la.st January in 
Miami motel, Put. the Commls-sion lieiird, 
Don Nriiseih. Jordan's manager, refusetl 

10 siantl still for heist and usual [gangsier 
I hreat.s followed. 

In Ww York. Heavyweight Challenger 
Inuemur Johanstnin, who tossed fat into 
lire when he charged in his recently |vuh- 
lished memoirs that ('u» D'.Kmaiu had in- 
sisted he get him.self American manager 
(bw 10'', cut) iK'fore he could fight l•'l(^yd 
Putterswin for title, sat hack and watched 

11 sputter. New York C'nmmis.sion threw 
out ajiplieatioll uf Harry Davidnw, one* 
time D'Anialo associate, for manager's li- 
cense. Hulled ex-('hairman Julius Ilelfancl; 
"This wholi- thing stinks to high heaven." 

TRACK A FIELD Things were Uxiking up 
m pole vault, esiieciiilly at .S'ormun, tlkla., 
where -hree collegians lopped 1.5 fei'i fi>r 
first time in dual meet. Oklaheina'a J.l>. 
Marlin, a rangy sophomore, made his maid- 
en voyage into unce-rare atmosphere be- 
yond l.'i feel, did 1. but OkUhuma 

Slaie’H Aubm Doolej anil Jim tiraham went 
even higher, soaring lo-.> (srr briou-'. 

With temiiorary lull in big meet sched- 
ules. Hig Ten and Pacific Coast engaged in 


SPACEMEN GRAHAM. DOOLEY AND MARTIN 

private battles for conference titles. .At .Ann 
Arbor, lilimiiH took wriiiis olT Sophomore 
Ward Miller, who Won 10(1 and -ZZO 10 
send Ihini on way to Hig Ten honors. At 
Seattle, it was fnmiliar story. ISC had the 
over-all strength and scored 51 points for 
its Ihth P('(’ crown. 

TENNIS The Davis (?up drums liegan heat- 
ing again when I’SLTA, meeting in Seattle 
to honor Prosideni Vic JAenny. named li- 
man preliminary squad, which will he pared 
to four on July 1. No. 1, of course, wa.s 
.\lc» Oimcdo. swarthy Peruvian who ulmo-st 
singte-hunderi brought cup back to I'.S. 
last year. His males: Harry MxKay, Karl 
ilu<hh<i|r. Chris Criiwfiird. licrtiiird lisrl- 
zcn. Den Itcll. Jack Douglas, Myron 
Franks, linn liolmherg, (irant tioldrn 
and Cliff .Maine. Selection Comniillee 
('hairman Jim Moffiii. obviously with Cup- 
I ain Perry Jones's as.sent. also left iloor ajar 
for reluctant veierun.s Ham Richardson, 
\'ic Seixas, Dick Savin and Tom Hrown, 
said they, too, would be considered if they 
make them.selves available. 

.Meanwhile, from -Australia came inter- 
esting financial report which showed 19*)S 
challenge round at Brisbane netted .^131,- 
540. America's share: Shl.SSO. 


FOR THE RECORD 

BOATING /'ft.V.V. ilTiiktil hu Jim H'vsnf. nrrt 
C.,riol( lift I IfHffh in l<i:5T.X }ur m,(r». M rrlioil 
('riiH'furi} MmUirn CkiiKriii/r litin'l, /Ihiirit, 
u /.scry V.S’/V, firtikf'l hv llrrh Dftfiirr <oic/ rnrini} 
in Inittontil ukrll, iicrt Witti by •' Iriiijiht in .'i J/ 
fur I .1 niriryiehV. 

C 1 /.//V)/i,V/.t tfiirr r/firinsi ('unrh Ky Khright 
ynifithlr urnil^nft, n'lMHing -i'lnilf egr/^ify rii^t by 
' / 'a Irn'ilbiA in I ;.5yi niul tiieepinft tint iimiinq 
.S'(,iB/<ifd in iiniit hiKiic rr'jiitlis nl Oiikinnil, i'lilif. 
U \.<HI\<;TI>S'-I.KK ii S . Arlintum. \ « . (-oil 

1 1 II in "uti,il , {lr/‘inilriii. \'-i .. hi/ h pfi tn i-'ti.'l (nr 
iniJr for Ihinl rlr-iii/hl Sunrf'/ (Kir. ,ViK/ .Srkiiiil- 
Iniy I'hninpiimi'hipr, W yiiniliillr. .UiVli. llllirr 
.linnrrn: If \SII I \f;ril.W-l.h:K. /r iiykl.iind./i.-.- 
Uin; lil.'illor FAl.Ul.V H.S.. Unlf.,U,.fu«r,:!ir. 
I' 1 7’//A'/i?/.V£.”.V 0\r l O/.f.Kn/A Ti:. ,r. 

fiiiitr: hAVH IIII.LM A W Apprmitl 7'"(<ir« II 
I'hitiiilrlphiii, linaU-: T<lS'Y WM.KKU. Hnrn- 
fiir.l /‘.I, I .sV/imil, jr .i»ylr>: JIM flion tll.l. 
mill JA<'K n l/il7./tV, HnyirfiirJ ,'»r(iiH-(, ir. 
</./,././<< 

BOXING - KUniK ,1/ \('HES, lO.tnanil i/rri-i-n 
,,i*i r UrnUen I'lirga*. hiiiiywri'jhtrA .-liin h'ninfi^en. 
Al.KX MITKfi'. I ii-ruMnd ■(rriniiin -nr lln-inr 
lirfhfii, hriiryy'ftyhU, .Vru' VnrJ,*. 

JOKY III \ \l UHA, |l-*r-wni( iltri^inH nrrr Ti'Jft 
mlilitifll tl'jhr>i, pilttil^. 

GOLF J.K'K ,V/CK/. K.S. /'..'I-, .'it. tlmrijr'ii 
fimnil ChiiUfniji C-/i. nirh I p- for .tk hiihr, u( 
.S*iini(-ii‘(i. in u'ltrmup for Hritirh Ainiltfor. 
.'T-t.VDKt .lASK lltYKIE. I.’., nmlin.inl _'n 
</4iiriiri*Kt '/V.rn* 'pitf ■mil', ilrfeoffnu If-indii .'lii- 

HORSE RACING Ull.I.alt M.K: |tJ/.‘.’"-K C,/l/- 

in i-'io r lloHyHiMiii I'k I'ooiiiiij lUirron ’‘p, 

llitt’AiInli non tkC.-IDii. riiiniil J b imhiiuij '« 
T.‘r--,>*,SK, tifftiinr mrninu-i JtlJ.KVJ. 
/.V'i'K'.Vr/O.V ti,/.l'- t'"l.ilM 11 i/(,ir. Mill, 'll S 
Ifiiglbr ortr .MiiHiiii.iii Mmilrr, m I :.1S .1 .i. /•'(- 
moni .\/iiniiri Vnirii up. 

\ KHTEX: Sbi.USO Ciimill H II .1 I n in . by I I J 
Ir>i!f(A« urrr I'iniio Jim. in I:il. (nr ‘ytnln 
nrritiijhl AhikcAi rirfnry, lliiri(i-n Slotr Soni HniiU 
mrlin i,f». Vrrlrr, nhii bar non #<• ii.'.o/'i /*im yrnr. 
rhipinil -r«-iMi-iri honr. itiiiH nrrtr run injiiin. 

HORSE SHOW CAIKfl. HOl'M I.S'V. S'otlh /Dioirk, 
J., rj/irr'ty i/MiJril Thr Ki'hn to tr. biintrr 
fhiimpionnhip: liODliY If.l.V I .)/ \KEU. I i- 
ynir~oli( Uhiliiilflphion, nirneit titte of bml jt 
ruler, l)emn ■ /*- ■ Horee Shoo 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS ElU'i I Ii 
HAKTU mill II Ol.l'tl 1 \ SEII/EI., lit r ninny, 
Aipfiril lilllr Eornehi nriniiiil rnrry, ffii.Lm. ennr.ie 
ut iirtriiye inph (o n'in T-ryii Florio, /*ij- 

Uriiio, ,'frri/v. I'ntAehf eorn itUo took rreonii ami 
'tiirif III pile np otiire imhlfn for leorhl rpeir'n ear 
ehiimpinn.ibip. 

LACROSSE I'lilXCKToS'. orrr Cnrnelt. '> s. for 
'h.i.' trn.yhl try l.eayne Hite. III., tea. \.Y. 

RUGBY- C t/Ci'.Uof'7'//. orer .V V. Ilnyby Clnb, 
-I n. for ('arling'n (‘hnttenge ('up, lltinorir. .V-//. 

SOCCER II K’.ST HICUMn iCII U.IlKlW Kng- 
UiHil. anil Ilninlee, tienllanil, he, Hrmiklyn. 

.V V 

TRACK & FIELD Ull.l. .M.I.EY, Kiinni’ nirrlin 
Ihri.urr nho yore into kiinjiiNif June IS for nur- 
urry on lame (Ar—'IM-; -rm. nererlhrleie lonnefl 
.•prar Jin feel 4 I ineben for nfn' meet rieoril; 
Alil'IIIE .s'.t.V lillMASI JU. run ofoli/hinc 
mi(rr. nei.e rlneknl in ;.-(", beel time erer (nr 
yebiMithoy, be hnolieil belli, i.l l‘.Ari, iyillTK- 
I.Y, Kitnoii Slale, Emporia -i’lix.t , Mi'eiinri 
Valiev t IC -ml, ATiiini. Cil«. 

J, KELLEY . liorlnn .1 t, .ftni-tird mote 
Ihiin mile in front in J:JI 'n nin fonrlh '(rm-ytil 
Hiill. t tC oiaralhon litle, V-nJirr*, .V.V 
H'l'EVE 1‘AI'LY. lieiirerlon, lire, ran IJi.-varil 
high hiirillri in 1.1 y for nrn meholaylie rre-r.t, 

t/regon I'bixi .\.t High tiehiml meel, C-r.-ii i;’-. 

MILEPOST- lilEll: Hull I'llllTXEIi. J.’. 

.lork-biiircl lleillmuly, (■ii(i'i. rrlrran uf mi-/i>f( rat 
Iniekx, K-hn <rrt» Inking hie lir’i nhifl nt hig-etir 
nirfntf. -/ hnnt inniriey nn^eie.l n hra hiy ear gal 
rangbl up in -Jnriy wiml, epnn an.l bit eonrtile 
rr(ilinin9 mill heiiil-nn ilnriii'i praehee rnn, at 
I niliiinnjioliy I'oriner'e liriKA nan leeon.l tbie yinr. 
Siith in 50 ueare nl lirirkyariL 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

J A A.F 7- * P . I. PI , 

Euoet'-v.io: 8 - John G- zii-irc"-or 14 H. J. Cro 

-rov-si.' 15 17 -d-og-omi t,- Do- todd. 18 , 19 
8a';CVvi- .If 1. N.V . Do ly Ni-~s. John C Zi-rmnimon 
2- 22, 23 -lai-vHar-.sAP 26-26-diow->yskv 
A|J-, 31- Biilo — x-l Cc -n-LyiC •n- 49 h-.-:!,' 

30,51 -Peie-S'o<lpc;r ;lfE 5B ' 7' 

60 Ic-do-' txpreo 61 Plonel Nee, ; 68,69 
Dovid < *y 70 BorreO Go’lo 71 — lToi-,'’i (sewi 
PI,. 72. 73 J C. Meodl'i 74 Diet Go-ro- 
C: C-'rer BO F Benrond. 
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faces in the crowd 



rWROTHY FREDSTROM. 
20, pert, blonde senior 
at Omaha's Immanuel 
Hospital School of 
Nursing, was named 
Queen of College World 
Series and will present 
pretty picture when 
ballplayers come to 
town June 12-18. 


SORBY JON’ER HI. 32, 
Pittsfield, Ma.«. Coca- 
Cola Rottling execu- 
tive, may never reach 
heights attained by (a- 
mou.s father, but his 
76-73-149 was good 
enough to qualify in 
district preliminary for 
0|)en at Albany, N.Y. 



JOHN LAWLOR, a Dublin 
cop until he migrated 
to U.S. and Boston U.. 
recalled tradition of 
great Irish hammer 
throwers of past. His 
latest feat: 208-foot 
8^-inch heave at 
Storrs, Conn, to break 
own college record. 


DICK SIEBRRT JR., 
ruached at Minnesota 
by his dad, longtime 
A's first baseman, be- 
came one of his col- 
lege’s leading pitchers 
[6-1), helped Gophers 
win the Big Ten base- 
Dall championship. He 
plans career as doctor, i 





ANN BAKER, shy Mary- 
ville, Tenn. 13-year- 
old. proved far from 
bashful when address- 
ing golf ball. Her com- 
petent game brought 
her 5 and 4 win over 
Mrs. Don Bordinger 
and second Knox Area 
title at Oak Ridge. 


OH.V .MKEHA.V. Navy 
occer star called by 
oach best player ever 
o represent Middies, 
vas picked to receive 
Caval Academy AA 
word a-s senior show- 
ng most outstandini 
•thlelic excellence dur 
ng varsity career. 




CEORGE MORRIS, 24. 
youngest member of 
U.S. equestrian team, 
showed fine form in 
international show at 
Wiesbaden, was re- 
warded by participat- 
ing East Germans with 
special cup as best for- 
eign horseman. 



For everything from beach 
hats to brier pipes, if it’s chic 
these days, it’s usually made 
by a fine Italian hand. 
Galliano, for example, is the 
liqueur of those who adventure 
in taste. Describe it? Never. 
You must taste it. 


Behold the Galliano Mist . . . 
shaved ice in an Old Fashioned 
gla&s, splashed with l]^ ozs. 
of Galliano, and topped by the 
juice of ^ very fresh lime. 


80 PROOF. IMPORTED BY 

McKesson & robsins, inc., n. y. 


FOND OF THINGS 
ITALIANO? 

TRY A SIP OF 

GAtlsIANO 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by LES WOODCOCK 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

The Milwaukee Hruvfs dashod risinfi hopes 
that there might be a pennant race after 
al) when they knocked off the Giants two 
out of three times. A strong cros.s wind in 
Seals Stadium, which should have helped 
the right-handed hitters facing Warren 
Spahn, worked just the reverse. Explained 
Spahn, “Thai wind gives you stuff you 
seldom get. It’s resistance. It lets the ball 
act better." Spahnie won easily. The next 
night Joey Jay, who has had little succes.s 
with breaking stuff, reverted to his fast 
ball anil went nine innings for the first 
time since July. He also won easily. The 
San Franci.scM tdanis continued to get 
.sound pitching but were hurt by weak 
batting, of all things. Motion pictures 
taken of Orlando Cepeda, one of the hit- 
ting disappointment.s, showed that he 
was turning his back toward the pitcher, 
trying to get more power into hi.s swing. 
He corrected that and is now hitting 
sharply again (12 for 24 .ABsi. The Los 
Angeles Ooiigers are scoring lots of runs 
(197, most in league), just as they u.sed 
to in the old Ebl>eis Field day.v, but are 
giving up even more (2 12, most in league i, 
which they didn’t Used to do. The Chica- 
go Cubs came within one percentage 
point of second place, and then everyone 
.stoppe<i hitting and the team lost four 
straight. A cheerful note was the pitching 
of Mne Drabowsky, even though he was 
knocke«l out of the box twice. “1 told 
him to just throw the damn ijall,” said 
Manager Scheffing, "He was aiming for 
the corners and missing. I want him to 
cul out the aiming and just cut loose.” 
After the Pittsburgh Pirates had droppeti 
their third game in a row (making 19 
errors in iheir la-st nine games', Manager 
Murtaugh read the riot act and benched 
Shortstop Dick Groat (six errors:. The 


STARS OF THE SEASON 


American League Mational league 
IHt BEST PITCHERS 

Carnes won WilAelm, Balt 6-0 Burdelle. Mil 7-2 
Complete games Bunnmg. Uel b Burdelle, Mil 8 
Hits per game Gram Llev 4 76 Hobbie, Chi 6 57 
Walks per game Walker Balt 1 46 Mewcombe Cm 1 34 
SOs per game Score Clev 9 75 Fowler. lA 7.15 
Runs per game Walker Ball 1 46 Blaylock, Stl 2 77 
THE BEST HITTERS 

Perceniage Kuenn. Det .378 Aaron Mil 462 
Home tuns Killebtew Wash 15 Malhews. Mil 14 
(1 per 9 AB) (I per II AB) 

Eitra base hits Colavito Clev21 Aaron. Mil 29 
Runs scored Killebrew Wash 33 Malhews. Mil 38 


THE BEST PERFORMANCE PER GAME 
Most runs Cleveland 5.47 Cincinnali 5.32 

Fewest opp runs Cleveland 159 San Francisco 3.78 
Mosihils Detroit 9 43 Milwaukee 10.63 

Fewest opp. hits Cleveland 7.09 San Francisco 8.35 
Most HRs Washington I 31 Milwaukee 1 40 

Fewest opp HRs Baltimore 0 72 Pittsburgh 0 85 


learn responded wilh five in a row (the 
last four by one-run margins i. .At the entl 
of the week, the I’irales were over the .500 
mark for the first time this year and rest- 
ing in third place. The ( inrinnati Itcds' 
ragged pitching was jusi too much for 
the team’s hitters (.second best BA in 
league I to overcome. The Reds averaged 
five runs a game but the pitchers allowed 
six. The learn plummeted from third to 


TEAM 

Balling 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Clev Colavito 331 

Chi Fox 359 

Ball Woodlmg .311 

Wash lemon 291 

KC Mans 326 

Bos Gernerl 325 

Del Kuenn 378 

NT Skowron 304 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Mil Aaron 462 

SF Mays 322 

LA Oemeter 315 

Chi Banks .288 

PHI Burgess 355 

Cm I ample .342 

Stl Cimoii 318 

Phil Bouchee .315 


LEADERS 

Homers 

Colavito 12 

Lollar 5 

Iiiandos 9 

Killebiew 15 

Mans 10 

Jensen 10 

2 with 9 

Mantle 7 


Mathews 14 

3 With 7 

Oemeter 9 

Banks 10 

Stuart 6 

Robinspn 9 

Boyer 9 

2 With 7 


McLish 5-1 

Wynn 6-3 

Wilhelm 6-0 

Kemmerer 4-3 

Grim 4-4 

Oelock 5-1 

Bunnmg 5-3 

Larsen 4-0 


Burdette 7-2 

Antonelli 5-2 

Klippslem 4-0 

Hobble 5-3 

Face 6-0 

Purkey 4-4 

Mizell 5-1 

Meyer 3-2 


sixth place. Don’t look now, but the St. 
Louis ( iirdinals are the hotto.si team in the 
league. While winning seven out of their 
last eight games, the Cards got fabulous 
pitching and hard hitting. "Those Cardi- 
nals arc hitting as if they’re headed for a 
World Series,” remarked Pirate Manager 
Murtaugh after his team wa-s smashed 
11-1. 'Phe I'hiludclphiu Phillies mudtlled 
along without much hitting or pitching 
and extended their disastrous losing 
streak to eight games. Then Ruben Go- 
mez and Gene Conley pitcheil shutout.s, 
and things looked better. 

Slsndmgs Mil 23-13 SF 21-17. Pill tO IS. LA 21- 

20. Chi 20-21. Cm 18-21. SIL 1/-21. Phil 14-23. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

When the <'le\eland Indian.s lost the lead 
for the first lime this year, Manager Joe 
Gordon immediately juggled his lineup. 
Rookie Ray Webster replaced .Ii38-hitter 
Billy -Martin (who sulked in protest and 
Veteran Hal Naragon took the place of 
Russ Ni.xon 1.186 B.A ■. The Indians im- 
mediately regained first place, winning 
three in a row. A big factor in the surge 
of the t'hiciigu While Sox ( 12 oul of 16 i has 
been the play of Luis .Aparicio. Leadoff 
man Luis, who has finally learned to wait 
out pitchers, drew 10 walk.s. hit safely 23 
times and sctired 18 run.s during that 
streak. If ihe Sox arc to make a real run 
for the pennant, Dick Donovan has to be 
a consistent winner. Last tveek he pitched 





REVIVED CARDS Were animated by fine 
pitching of Vinegar Bend Mizell ileft i and 
Larry Jackson. Both won twice in streak. 


a four-hitter to win his first game in six 
weeks. “There’s been nothing wrong with 
my .stride or rhythm,” .said Donovan. "I 
just seem more prone to lapse.s in con- 
centration thi.s year." The amazing ISulii- 
mori- Orioles got to within a game and a 
half of first on a lot of pitching and little 
hitting. (The last-place Yankees are (he 
only team in the majors to score so few 
runs. I In the four games won last week, 
Oriole pitchers held the opposition to 
one run twice, shut them out twice. The 
Kansas ('iiy -Lihlelic.H lost their leading hit- 
ter 1 Roger Maris, with appendicitis) but 
ftmnd a new starling pitcher. Ralph Ter- 
ry, a big di-sappointment, wa.s sent to the 
bullpen, and Knuckleball Reliever Bud 
Daley became a regular starter. He 
showed his appreciation with a brilliant 
four-hit shutout over the White Sox. 
There was a familiar old look to the 
\5ashingion .Senators as they dropped five 
in a row. The failure of last year's relief 
aces, Dick Hyde and Tex Clevenger, has 
hurt the team. The boston Hed .Sox were 
still getting bad pitching and inconsistent 
hitting. Worst of all. Ted Williams had 
yet to find the range i.l67 B.A, no hom- 
ers I. .After 40 day.s and 40 nights in the 
cellar the Detroit Tigers at long last 
climbed inlo seventh place. Jim Banning 
won his fifth complete game in a row, and 
the team whacked 11 home runs for the 
week. Joked .Manager Dykes, "Gimme a 
tew long balls and a good pitcher and I’m 
a mastermind." The Vork Yankce.s 

created more discu.ssion iscr jkiijc IS) 
than the Geneva Conference when their 
enigmatic slump dumped them into 
last place. 

SUndings Cl«v 23-13. Cbi 23-15 6*1122-17 HC17- 

18. W*sh 19-21. Best 15-21. Dct 15-22. NY 14-21. 


RUNS PRODUCED 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Power. Clev ( 310) 
Killebrew W*sh ( 275) 
Apsricio Ch. ( 295) 
Jensen Bos (.278) 
Allison. Wasb (.283) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
A*ran. Mil (.462) 

Mays. SF (.322) 

Pinson Cm (.329) 
Mathews, Mil ( 3u3) 
Robinson. Cm ( 260} 


Botn! ulalitllf* thrvwjh .Vuriifi/up, .t/u* ii 
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General Romulo is pictured in front of h/s office in Washington, D.C., willi /us Lincoln Premiere Landau, 


“Its simplicity of style -ils distinctiveness — 

these are what 1 like about Lincoln” 


S(///S GcNcrdl Cdtios P. Poninlo, 
so/dicr, i<l(iU‘sni((n (ind dii»l<jinat 


Por decades, iniporlant figures in Wash- 
ington ha\c chosen Lincolns. And the 
1959 Lincoln is no exception. 

IX'signed for persons of importance 
cver\avhere. it is a magnificently built 
automobile. liuilt to assure handling 
ease and roadability that are sujX-’rb. 
Built with a meticulous craftsmanship 
that is rellected in even its smallest 
appointments. Built to give its owner 
unparalleled lu.vury and elegance. 


For c.vample, Lincoln is the roomiest 
six-passenger motorcar ;n the world. Its 
wider doors make it remarkably easy to 
step in and out. Lincoln’s seats are also 
wider than those of other fine cars, and 
the height of a comfortable armchair. 

If you appreciate an automobile with 
dramatically simple lines and complete 
attention to your comfort, then you mav 
find that this is the vear for you to make 
the change to Lincoln. 



Lincoln 

Classic beauty. ..unexcelled craftsmanship 


CO.MPANlf 



General Honiulo tens rotirth President of the 
United iVutiows General Assenihly, aide-de- 
camp to General Douglas MacArthur in World 
Wnr U, and Pulitzer Prize-winning journalist. 
Hecently, the freedoms foundation of Valley 
Forge honored Iiihi leit/i the freedom Lead- 
ership award for 1958. 


LINCOLN DIVISION • FORD .MOTOR 



GULF OIL CORPORATION 



COMING EVENTS 


May 29 to June U 

,\niimfj>nrf F.-D-T. 
* Cot-irle/frfWos i TtltrUion • S t! K-ark radio 


Friday, May 29 


■ Ua\>S'mv>tP av Se^M Yot^, V'.Sft 
BOXING 

• \ :ildf^ vg. Johngon. hpavif*. rdg.. Mad, Scj. 

■ (Jardcn. N<-w York. 10 p.m. NH*’ '• 


Gotham Trot. ISo.OOO. Vonkofs. N'.Y. 
Trangamfrira J’a«'. *10,000, Maywood, III. 
Thn Governor's f’op. *10.000, Gxon Kill, Md. 

IflA CharniM^.. .Y.w York (also May *01. 


Sillurday, May 30 


AUTO RACING 

Indianapolis “oOO,'' Indianapolis- 

.\'atl. SGGA raw, BridgrliamlXon. N.V, 'also 

.May 31 >. 

N'ASCAR Grand Nall. Oiviaion, JKI.iloi). Los 
Anirc’lc*, 


BASEBALL 

I'illshurKh va. Ginrinnali, 2:2-' P-i 
NVw York ut WaahinKton, I p m. 
Oolroil Ht GhiraRO. 1:50 p.m. -Mi 


KuicliT-Anderson .Memorial, M* miU-s, Somc-r- 
ville, N- J. 


Swiltsun- <j<v‘an sailing raw. S'^tllo- 
Wisronsin at Mavy. 

FISHING 

Inti. Tima Match, Cat Cay, BAhitmas ihrouRh 
June 3 1. 


■ NU^mwdUan^ltandioap. *100,000, U<-lmont 
I’ark, M.Y. CBS .• 

Jersey Slak(>a, *r>0,000. Garden Stale Turk, N'.J. 
Balmoral Turf Handicap, *50,001), Balmoral at 
Washington I’ark, III. 

HORSE SHOW 

San Oiego County Jr. Horsemen’s Assn. Shoa-. 
San Oit^o 'also May 31 ). 

Dxmoor Meeting. Louisville. 

LACROSSE 

I'niled Stales Nuiional Women's Tournament, 
Trenton, N'.J. 'also .May 31 1. 

-Army at Navy. 

TRACK G FIELD 

Calilornia Belays, Modesto, Calif. 


Sunday, May Si 

» I'hiladelphia at .Milwaukee. 2:25 p.m. fNBO. 
» I'ilisburgh at Cineinnuti, 1:55 p.m. iCBS). 

■ I’liiladeljihia at .Milwaukee, 2:30 p.m. IMulual i 

Nalional Jr. 2i)-km. champ., .Methuen. Mass- 


Alonday, June 1 

BASEBALL 

■ Cleveland at Detroit, 2:20 p.nt- (Mutual). 

T uesday, June 2 

BASEBALL 

Nall, Assn, of Intereollogiaie Alhlelirs Champa . 
Alpine. Texas 'through June 5'- 
HORSE RACING 

Sequoia Handicap. $15,000. Hollywood Park, 
Calif. 


Wednesday, June 3 

BASEBALL 

■ HxKiiiiore 111 Chleago, 2:50 p.m 'Mutual'. 

BOXING 

«> Brown vg. Kusi. lights, title Iniut. 15 rds.. Wash- 
ington. D-C.. 10 p.m. 'ABC . 

HORSE RACING 

.Mother Goose. *2.5.000. Belmiml Park, K.Y. 
Kpsom Derby, Kpsom Downs. Surrey. 

.Middle Allantie Seniors' Clay Court Tournii- 
meiil, Arlington. Va. 'through June 6'. 

Thursday, June i 

■ San Kruneiscoat .Milwaukt'e,2:20p.m. '.Mutual). 

GOLF 

LPGA Triangle Bound Bohin, *12.000, Canoe- 
Iifook, .N-J- 'through June 7 i. 

Kastrrn Open. *20,000, Baltimore (through 
June 7i. 

• .See local listing 



“OK, then, well be there 
about 4 on Wednesday!” 

Irivilpfl to visit relatives or frientls this summer? Call 
them I.tJiig Distance before you start on your trip, riiey'll 
aj>])rcciate hearing from you before you leave. 

Calling ahead is sucli an easy, pleasant way to settle 
all the details of a visit. And it s a friendly, considerate 
thing to do. Vi hen vou travel, use hong Distance. 


Loivg Dista,i\ce ra,tes are low 


Here arc some examples: 

Cleveland to Pittsburgh 451* 

Des Moines to Chicago 7.5^ 

Washington. D.C. to Bo.ston . . . SSf* 

Miami to St. Louis SI25 

San Francisco to New York . . 


Tlicsp arc the Sli>tion-li>-.Slnlion r.itc* for thp first llirrc iiiiniil<-ii. 
jifttT e p.m. nnd all day Sund.tv. Add tlip ID''; rctlcr.il cxti.Hc l.ix. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 

CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST. 



8t>OftTS 
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No more roadside 



Look for this nearby Goodyear dealer 
sign for better tire care . . . better 
tire values . . . convenient credit terms. 


WE GUARANTEE: If a 

Steel -Cord Safety 
from any cause— 

1 . Pay for your road 

2 . Replace the shield 

3 . Give you full allow, 
unused tread-wear 


Tires with Captive-Air Steel-Cord Safety Shield— made only by 
Goodyear — will not go flat if punctured, torn or blown out. They let 
you drive on for 100 miles or more— at reasonable speeds — regardless 
of tire damage. 

Goodyear Safety Shields are actually built-in spares made with 
nylon and steel cord. If you have a puncture, or blowout, or any kind 
of tire damage with these shields protecting you, you don’t stop. You 
simply drive on . . .on the air in the'' inner spare ". . .as though nothing 
had happened. 

Where and how do you buy Captive-Air Safety Shields? Just see 
your Goodyear dealer. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 

GOOD 

Watch "Goodyear Theater” on TV every other Monday evening. MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR 



ONLY THE AIR in the outer chamber 
escapes if the tire is cut, torn or blown 
out while driving. Reserve air in the 
inner spare immediately supports 
the car, lets you drive on 100 miles 
or more at reasonable speeds. 


12 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED June t, i9S9 


tire changing ! 


Goodyear tire with Captive-Air 
- Shield ever goes flat— 

■ we will: 


service 
at no cost 
ance for 

if tire is damaged* 


O THE BLUE CIRCLE OF SAFETY Q 

means that those tires can be equipped 
with the new Captive-<^ir Steei-Coid 
Safety Shields at moderate extra cost. 




You eon hove the Captive-Air Safety Shield 
in either of these two Goodyear tires — from 
Rambler and Lark sizes on up to ImiJerial, 
Lincoln and Cadillac sizes. 


*'In the rare event that you should have to 
take advantage of this guarantee, simply 
call the nearest Goodyear dealer, 


^EAR 



NYLON CUSTOM 
SUPER-CUSHION 


TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND! 


Captive-Air, Super-Cuahion , Double Eagle, T.M.’s. 
Tbc Goodyear Tire St Rubber Cotnpaoy, Akron, Ohio. 
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SPORTS 

ILLLISTIWED 


THAT 

INCREDIBLE 

59 

SAM SNEAD TELLS HIS EXCITING SHOT- 
BY-SHOT STORY OF A ROUND WHICH 
WAS GOLF’S OWN FOUR-MINUTE MILE 



HISTORIC CARD: Sru’iid's 59 ilefti, combined team 
best Iriijlil). Checks indicate Partner Summers' 9- 
handicap stroke holes. Actually Summers picked up 
on 12 hole-s. Yardage played was longer than li-sted. 



AT The Greenbrier in White Sulphur Springs, \V. Va., 
Sam Snead, aged 4fi, was playing the third round of 
the annual Sam Snead Festival golf tournament. The date 
was May 16, 1959. Sam has been the home pro at The 
Greenbrier’s two courses since 1936, and it was superbly 
fitting, therefore, when on that May day a fortnight ago 
Sam shot the greatest competitive round of golf in the 
history of the game. It took him just 59 strokes to play 
the 18 holes. Winning his own festival the next day with 
a 72-hole total of 259 was an anticlimax. 

Snead's magnificent 59 surpassed the official PGA rec- 
ord of 60 ’.held by Sam and six othersi and completely 
overshadowed the only otlier competitive 59 on record- 
posted by Earl Fry in the 1938 Northern California PGA 
championship at Alameda, but in match play in a round 
that Fry officially won at the 14th hole and played out 
just for the sake of a scoring record. 

The day of Snead’s great round was streaky with cold 
and gusty winds, and the fairways were soft from a 
drenching, all-night rain. Pla>'ing with Snead as part of 
the pro-amateur phase of the event were three amateurs 
— Bruce P’orbes, president of Forhva Magazine . who, in- 
cidentally, was celebrating his 43rd birthday: I’aul Sum- 
mers, a Washington lawyer and native West Virginian; 
and Harry Daumit, the Lustre-Creme shampoo founder. 
Snead played the first 11 holes into a strong headwind. 
On the Pith tee, with the wind now at his back, he stood 
four under par. Then, roaring downwind, he played the 
last seven holes in just 21 strokes, seven under par for 
that final stretch. Snead’s own vivid hole-by-hole descrip- 
tion of that fabulous round starts on the opposite page. 


THE FINAL STROKE Is madc by Sam Snead as he rolls in a short 
but tricky putt. Snead, whom Tommy .Armour calls the game's 
greatest putter, needed only 25 putts during his low round. 



ONE 394 yardSi par 4 

The first hole doglegs to the right and I 
hit a pretty good drive down the left side 
which is the best place to be. From a 
downhill lie I punched an eight-iron, 
keeping it down into the wind, and mak- 
ing sure I didn’t go over. A good shot, 
nine feet past, and I made the putt. 


TWO ISO yards, par 3 

Ju.st a straightaway hole into the wind 
with the pin in the right-hand cfjrner of 
the green. I played a wind shot, punch- 
ing a six-iron that had good bite and 
stopped eight feet to the right of the hole. 
Needed two putts. 


THREE 420 yards, par 4 

I hit a pretty near perfect drive here and 
then a real good four-iron into the heavy 
wind. The ball bounced up about five 
feet to the left of the hole and I knocked 
in the putt for a bird. 



FOUR 377 yards, par 4 

My drive was hit straightaway and 
wound up in just perfect shape on the 
left. Then I punched a six-iron into the 
wind, just like on No. 2, that had so much 
stuff on it it stopped, pfft, just like that, 
four feet to the right. Then I holed that 
for my three. 



FIVE 372 yards, per 4 

On all my drives, just like on this hole, 
I was really trying to get the ball out 
there as far as I could. Another perfect 
drive here and then I played an eight- 
iron right at the hole that I figured would 
stop and jerk back. But it leaked past 15 
feet before biting, and I two-putted. 



SIX 29B yards, par 4 

I drove directly for the flag going for the 
green all the way, but the wind pushed 
it over to the left just short of the bunk- 
er. I pitched out of the rough pretty good, 
but the ball didn't run as much as I 
thought it would and I had to knock in 
an 18-footer for the birdie. 

CONTINUED 
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INCREDIBLE 59 conlinucd 




SEVEN 430 yards, par 4 

Trying to fade my drive around the slight 
dogleg I pushed it into the rough. I played 
a five-iron out to the front of the green 
because the bail will often fly on you com- 
ing out of grass and I didn’t want it to fly 
too far. It just came out normal though 
and I needed two putts from 30 feet short. 


EIGHT 396 yards, par 4 

I hit my tee shot right out across the pine 
trees on the corner of the dogleg and end- 
ed in perfect position. Then 1 hit a nine- 
iron right at the hole and it .skipped past 
12 feet to the left. Two putts for a four. 


NINE 291 yards, par 4 

I went right for the flag again and would 
have been on the green for sure except the 
ball hit a woman standing by the green, 
and it dropped off to the left. Chipped 
down and two-putted from 13 feet. This 
gave me a 31 for nine holes, but the sec- 
ond nine is con-siderably tougher and I 
still had plenty to do yet before thinking 
about a 59. 



TEN 246 yards, par 3 

I hit a real good three-wood to the back 
collar of the green. It was the only green 
I missed all day and I didn’t really miss 
it, it just didn’t stay on. Chipped down 
about a foot and a half away and made 
the putt. 



ELEVEN 440 yards, par 4 

I was trying to hit out straightaway, but 
I pushed the drive a little bit and it rolled 
into a drainage ditch where I got a free 
lift out. Three-iron to the green and two 
putts from 40 feet. 



TWELVE 405 yards, par 4 

This i.s where it started. I finished up sev- 
en under par on the last seven holes. Per- 
fect drive and nine-iron. Vou can’t see the 
green too well from the fairway, but I 
took a look over when I was coming down 
1 1 to see where the flag was. Put my ball 
four feet above the hole, made the putt. 
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THIRTEEN 400 yards, p< 



Hit my drive just perfect about 145 yards 
from the green. The green is punch-bowl 
shaped and I hit a seven-iron into it that 
stopped about five feet past the hole. 
Made the putt. 


FOURTEEN 179 yards, par 3 

Going into the wind but slightly down- 
hill. Hit a real good five-iron right at the 
flag and it ended up about 20 feet short. 
I just knocked the ball at the hole, and it 
went in for a 2. 


FIFTEEN 488 yards, par S 

I expect I hit my biggest drive here — 
about 330 yards. With the wind off my 
right shoulder I hit a five-iron at the green 
figuring the wind would lake it up to the 
hole. But it hie a soft spot in the fairway 
and stopped on the front edge of the 
green. Then I stepped up and putted the 
ball into the hole from 30 feet away for 
an eagle. This was the first time I began to 
think I had a chance for a 69. All I needed 
was two birdies on the last three holes. 


SIXTEEN S31 yards, par S 

Another perfect tee shot that cut across 
the right corner of the dogleg. Then I hit 
a one-iron that hopped through the nar- 
row opening, right across the green and 
over the back edge. Hit a good chip com- 
ing back but it didn’t stop and ran seven 
feet past. Then I hit the putt into the 
hole fijr my four. 


SEVENTEEN 219 yards, par 3 

Here you either use a four-iron and beat 
hell out of the ball or use a three and just 
let it go in. I hit a three-iron, and it was 
probably one of the best irons I hit during 
the whole damn tournament. I hit it high 
so it wouldn’t run and it stopped five feet 
above the hole. 1 played the putt for a 
little break but hit it too firm and it .slid 
out of the corner. Settled for a little old 
par. I said out loud, ‘‘Well, I got one more 
to go.” 


EIGHTEEN 444 yards, par 4 

A tough finUhing hole. The average play- 
er needs a two-wood for his second shot. 
They had the markers on the tee so far 
back that I had to teil the crowd to move 
back and give me swinging room. Then I 
just leaned back and knocked hell out of 
the ball. Just lei it go. 1 had a five-iron 
left to the green that was going to be a 
59, 60 or 61 shot. I poured it right at 
the hole and it hit just to the right and 
jumped forward maybe two-three feet. I 
had a two-foot putt. It was a rough little 
putt with a real quick break to the right. 
I played it to the out.side of the hole, it 
just caught the lower corner and fell in. 
That was it, man, my 59. end 
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166 MINUTES IN THE SUN 



YANKEE SLUMP tWistS CilSf.V 
Stpngi'l’s facf int(j irritated 
grimace as Detroit Tigers send 
Yankees spinning into last 
place. Sitting <in hench. Hob 
Turley stares nervously out 
toward field, while Pitching 
Coach Jim Turner phones the 
bullpen to be on the alert. 


SLfPSHOO FfELOING. SUCll US 
this play in which the usually 
reliable Gil McDougald boots 
and then follows the bounc- 
ing ball, aided the Yankee.s’ 
de.scvnt to the bottom of the 
league. In losing two to the Ti- 
gers, New York made three er- 
rors while Detroit made none. 
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Fans everywhere thought the Yankees 
had finally broken out of their slump, 
but by week’s end the harassed New 
Yorkers were back in the cellar again 

F uk all of two hours and 46 minutes last Sunday 
the New York Yankees, the most famous last- 
place team in the long and glorious annals of the 
Xational Pastime, were in seventh place in the 
American League. The Yankees achieved this pin- 
nacle of distinction through the efforts of the De- 
troit Tigers, who lost to Cleveland at precisely 4:01 
p.m. E.D.T. and slid below the Yankees in the 
league standings. iThis was only fair, since the 
Tigers were the dastards who had mauled the Yan- 
kees twice in Yankee Stadium earlier in the week 
to thrust the Xew Yorkers into the cellar.) The Yan- 
kees were overjoyed at this mad explosion of good 
fortune. They had been humiliated by the Balti- 
more Orioles on Friday night when Bob Turley had 
lost his poise, his control, his temper and his ball 
game, in that order. Now, in the first game of a Sun- 
day double-header, they pommeled the Orioles 9 0, 
as they had pommeled them L’l 5 on Saturday. Ah, 
breathed the suffering legion of Yankee fans. Damn, 
muttered the greedy army of Y ankee-haters. Mickey 
was hitting like Mantle, Whitey was pitching like 
Ford, and the Yanks looked like the up-and-coming 
club of the league. Class, however, will tell. Balti- 
more clipped the Yankees in the second game, De- 
troit beat Cleveland. So, at 6:47 p.m. E.D.T. , 95 
minutes before the sinking sun sank, Detroit had 
risen once more to seventh, and the famous Yan- 
kees were again huddling dismally in the cellar. 



UP THE LADDER the Yankees climbed, led by a furious 
Mickey Mantle, shown here driving toward home on over- 
throw after stealing thirdin 13-5roul of Baltimore Orioles. 



iusT LIKE OLD TIMES, Moose SkowTon jogs toward his .suddenly 
smiling teammates after hitting three-run homer. In fleeting two- 
game explosion in Baltimore, Yanks scored 22 runs, hit five homers. 
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I'JO^^r^ERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 




PITCHER FORD, in the jitterbug division, 
stood his ground while Arthur Murray’s 


PENNANTS 


O NE TKOUBLE with being last year’s 
pennant winner is that so much is 
expected of you it can almost get in 
the way of winning this year’s pen- 
nant. Consider the eighth-place New 
York Yankees, some of whom are in 
such demand for special appearances 
that they must tarry two sets of uni- 
forms — one for ball park, one for 
ballroom assignments. Last week, 
putting pennants temporarily out of 
mind for NBC television’s Arthur 
Murray Dance Party, three of them 
put their minds to fancy steps and 
petticoats. 

The Yankees in Mr. Murray’s 

OUTFIELDER siEBERN. in FUmba divi.sion, 
got a slugger’s grip on his flying partner. 




dancinj; girl, pptticoats billowing, hung on 
gamely to busine5« end of his throwing arm. 



iNPiELDER CAREY, waltz division, won dance league pennant. Observed one fan of 
last-place Yankees: "They should have played iJoncing u-Uh Tears oj My Eyes." 


AND PETTICOATS 


Phiilitgritphs hy 
Maurey darber 


dance contest were Norm Siebern, 
Andy Carey and Whitey Ford. Bob 
Cerv, an old Yankee gone on to high- 
er and better things with the fourth- 
place Kansas City A’s, was hired 
I like the others, at $ 1 55, union scale * 
to fill the schedule. Siebern. tall and 
massive, was the first at bat on the 
program. He announced he was a 
left-handed hitter and (chuckle' a 
left-footed dancer. He said he would 
‘'try” a rumba, which he did with a 
studied expertise picked up In re- 
hearsals the week before (when he 
and his teammates were getting their 
lumps from the Indians and the 
White Sox). 

Carey, up next, said he and his wife 
were about to have a baby. Mrs. 


Arthur Murray, the mistress of cere- 
monies. said how nice and did they 
hope for triplets. Carey, who had 
also rehearsed, said he wasn’t hitting 
that higli this year and while every- 
body laughed out loud he commenced 
to waltz. Carey didn't burn up that 
league, either, and the willowy pro- 
fessional assigned to him undertook 
to lead. 

Bob Cerv came on and said even 
so the Yankees were dancing better 
than they were playing, and swung 
into a polka. It was some polka, and 
if you looked hard you could see 
traces of Lawrence Welk in his style. 
The cleanup man was Pitcher Ford, 
who told Mrs. Murray that the peo- 
ple who give him the most trouble on 


the field are the batters, and that 
when he gets knocked out of the box 
(as he did in the first inning one 
night later t, the only thing he wants 
to hear from his wife is, ‘•The kids 
are in bed and dinner’s ready.” He 
would e.vecute a jitterbug, he said 
then, and he did it by standing on 
the mound and picking off the Mur- 
ray girl in mid-flight as she whistled 
by. At length, audience applause in- 
dicated Andy Carey was the best of a 
bad lot. and Mrs. Murray gave him 
$500 in cash, a color TV set and an 
invitation to come hack some time 
for a grand prize dance-off. 

Are Yankee baseball players better 
or worse than Murray’s usual con- 
testants? ‘‘Decidedly worse,” said a 
member of Murray’s staff. Are they 
better or worse baseball players? 
"Well, yes,” said the Murray man. 


rsi ILLUSTRATKD June I, USB 
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WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


THE FUN 
OF 

IT ALL 


WHO ARE these happy dev- 
otees of whatspring revels where? 
You’re right if your answers are 
1) Ingemar Johansson of Sweden 
and his fiancee Birgit Lundgren, 
2 1 a barefoot and s!ipper-foot im- 
promptu in the merry month of 
May 3) at Grossinger. N.Y., 
where— yes indeed— logo is in 
training for his June 25 fight with 
Floyd Patterson. It is quite pos- 
sible that no comparable picture 
is to be found in the entire ar- 
chives of boxing. 

But then there has never been 
anything quite like Ingemar Jo- 
hajjsson on the American lieavy- 
weight scene before. He is in- 
stalled in a splendid private home 
valued at more than $100,000, 
120 miles north of Manhattan- 
and has brought along his moth- 
er to do his cooking. He rises at 
6 a.m. for half a dozen miles of 
traditional roadwork— and occa- 
sionally stays up watching tele- 
vision (“Bob Hope is very, very 
funny”) or a movie or nightclub 
show at the hotel instead of hit- 
ting the sack at 9 p.m. as many 
heavyweights do. Around 5 p.m., 
four hours after a conventional 
chap would have started his spar- 
ring, Ingo gets under way: he 
likes to go a round first with his 
brother Rolf, a middleweight, to 
work up his speed. Then into the 
standard four rounds with more 
ponderous partners. 

Don’t get Ingemar wrong. Said 
sparring partner Charley Korkus 
last week: "Don’t be surprised 
if we have a new champion.” 
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THE PAIN 
OF 

IT ALL 


NEVERTHELESS Ingeniar 
Johansson liad more on his mind 
Iasi week tlian sunlight and hap- 
py sprints across llte grass witli 
Birgit. For one thing, laconic 
wonl came from his trainitig 
camp that Ingo had strained his 
hack in a sparring session — noi- 
tlier Ingo nor his family entou- 
rage bothered to say just how. 
Ingo did .say, however, tliat “it 
happened to me once before, so I 
know it will clear up in a few 
da.\’s.” 

Aching hack and all, Ingo was 
next obliged to travel into Man- 
hattan to apply for one essential 
thing he does not yet have: a 
Xew York Slate license from the 
state athletic commission enti- 
tling him to fight Floyd I'alter- 
son. The athletic commission re- 
jected as a “stooge” the U.S. 
manager urged on him by Cus 
D'Amalo, bade Ingemar find 
him.self another one not obligated 
to Cus who, after all, is Floyd 
i-’atlerson's manager . Xot a bit 
out of countenance ;lie can pick 
his fatlier as manager if lie cares 
to. or even be his own manager', 
Ingo headed hack to his training 
camp, where he thought the mat- 
ter over and his back quickly 
stopped aching. 

He must return to Xew York 
by June 1, however, to testify 
in /'t/jTu/rc Machen. Machen, as 
you may recall, contends that lie 
has a return-bout contract with 
Ingo. Johansson contends the 
contract was signed under duress 
by a man who hail no authority. 


l.t,|-STK*TF.n Jilt 
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CHAMPIONSHIP SMILES liKht tho fiiccs of ri'unitpd Harvard oarsmen David Morgan 
chemist, No. 6 oar 'hfl, rcori; Charles Lunti, doctor, stroke; Louis Curti.s, bunker. 
No. 7; Henry Meyer, lawyer, No, 3; James Talcott, banker. No. 2; Harry Middendorf, 
banker. No. 4; I.everett Saltf)nstall, I'.S. Senator, bow and captain: John .Middendorf, 
banker. No. 5; Henry Kreyer, lawyer, coxswain: and the team manager Ro})ert Cobb. 



HARVARD’S OLDSTERS 
AS GOOD AS NEW 

f'liiilmjrtiiiliA III/ Tril I’liliimbiiuin 


T he nine liale and hearty Har- 
vard oarsmen shown here have 
been getting together annually for a 
brisk row on the Charle.s River for 
close to half a century. All prominent 
citizens whose professions range from 
doctor to U.S. Senator, they earned 
their first fame itack in 1911 as the 
first American crew to win the (Iraml 
Challenge Cup at Britain’s famed 
Henley Regatta. 

Only an average of 19 pounds heav- 
ier now than they were then, the nine 
oldsters were in fine fettle last week 
during their loth reunion. Their oars 
bit the water neatly and their bodies 
moved in rhythmic unison, a little 
slower than in the past but still 
smooth and supple. After covering 
about fiOUyardsof water ' “Thecourse 
gets shorter every year.” said the 
Senator] they pulled briskly Uf) to 
the tioat. On the barked command of 
Coxswain Henry Kreger, they lifted 
the .‘lOO-pound boat from the river 
with a clean heave and swung it over- 
head. Not a bone creaked or strain- 


plucked mu.scle twinged. Perhaps the 
shell wavered a Idl before it settled 
to carrying position, and admittedly 
a few undergrads reached out to bear 
a hand, but the spontaneous applause 
that broke out among onlookers at 
the boathouse swept all such imper- 
fections a.side. Pride showed plainly 
on the faces of the oldsters as they 
marched along the ramp bearing their 
burden to its berth. 

At Henle.v on the day of their vic- 
tory the nine had been warned by 
their doctor not to drink the chaiTi- 
pagne offered by tlieir vangui.shed foe. 
It was bad after strenuous exercise, 
said the doc. Captain Leverett Sal- 
tonstall, a man with a future in legisj- 
lation, ruled otherwise, arguing that 
not to flrink the champagne would be 
unsporting. Indeed, legend has it that 
next day the Ilarvards threw a party 
for two defeated British crews which 
emptied 102 bottles of the stuff, left 
their guests iwilh Harvard still 
upright I laid out stiff on the green 
lawn in jierfect how-to-stroko order. 



CHAMPAGNE like that .served at a Thame.s 
River dock 45 years earlier sparks ragging in 
the hoaihouse locker room after reunion spin. 


NEWS VENDOR'S placard from Rngland re- ► 
counting the ancient Harvard triumph sets 
mood as oarsmen relax with reminiscences. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


Precedent in California 

D r. David Groshong of San Fran- 
cisco likes to bark at dogs. One 
evening not long ago he was saunter- 
ing down Grant Street in the heart 
of the beatnik district when he was 
confronted with two forlorn poodles 
in a pet shop window. Dr. Groshong 
forthrightly dropped to all fours and 



barked engagingly. The poodles re- 
sponded. And so did the cops, who 
arrested Dr. Groshong for disturbing 
the peace. This got Dr. Groshong's 
hackles up. He decided to fight the 
case as a matter of principle: free 
speech, free barking; that sort of 
thing. The other day the case came 
up in court. Several friends testified 
in his behalf, as did Mrs. David Gros- 
hong. a charming and loyal wife, who 
says proudly, “He’s very good at 

They Said It 


barking at dogs and always has been.” 

Lovers of freedom and sport will 
be glad to know that Judge Andrew 
Jackson Eyman found Groshong not 
guilty. But the judge went on to re- 
strict Groshong’s hobby by admo- 
nition: don’t do it again unless you’re 
in your own backyard. Sighed loyal 
Mrs. Groshong: “It’s hard to have 
fun any more.” 

Rosy Deadlock 

T he lowering disapproval of Dr. 

Robert Maynard Hutchins has 
long since ceased to exercise a direct 
effect on intercollegiate football in the 
U.S. Midwest. There are even some 
signs on what used to be Dr. Hutch- 
ins’ own campus that the distracting 
monster which he banished in the 
early 1940s may be inching its way 
back. The present dean of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s newly revamped un- 
dergraduate college is far less enam- 
ored of pure intellectualism than was 
Hutchins and has invited a return of 
“beauty and brawn” to accompany 
the “brains” at U. of C., and there 
is some hope that within the next 


decade it might even field a varsity 
football team once more. 

Meanwhile, the intellectual assault 
on intercollegiate football throughout 
the rest of the Middle West has grown 
apace, most notably in the faculty 
camps of the Big Ten Conference. 

For those who care about football 
on either the pro or the con side in 
the Big Ten, its outstanding symbol 
has long been the Rose Bowl — the 
celebrated New Year’s Day game for 
which the pick of the prairies journey 
annually to Pasadena, Calif, to play 
the best of the West. 

Big Ten athletic directors and 
coaches, almost to a man, favor the 
annual bowl game because of the in- 
evitable prestige that accrues from its 
enormous publicity. Many from the 
academic side of the Big Ten believe, 
as well, like Iowa’s Dr. Robert Ray, 
that the prestige of the bowl “is not 
athletic alone in nature.” 

Other Midwest faculty men, how- 
ever, argue with commensurate fervor 
that the very prestige afforded by par- 
ticipation in the bowl gives football 
an importance at home that it in no 
way deserves. To many of these the 
Rose Bowl is practically a synonym 
for overemphasis. Year by year this 
group has made its influence more ap- 
parent in the councils of the Big Ten. 
By last week, when representatives 
of the 10 colleges met in Ann Arbor, 
Mich, to vote once again on renewal 
of the Rose Bowl contract with the 
reorganized western colleges, the con- 
flict of sentiment between those who 
oppose and those who favor big foot- 
ball had combined to produce an 
exact dead center. 

Casting their votes as units, under 
the instructions of the majority at 
their home campuses, the 10 repre- 
sentatives (often voting contrary to 
their own convictions) reached a five- 
five deadlock on each of two vital 


JOE MCCARTHY, onetimc New York Yankee manager, when asked 
whether he could offer any adrice to Casey Stengel: “First, it's none oj my 
business. Secondly, I don’t follow the game well enough now to know the 
strength and weakness of the club, and thirdly, I don't know that anyone 
can come up with an answer that will produce hits and runs." 

RAY ROBINSON, middleweight boxing champion, commenting on the 
New York Boxing Commission's prolonged hearings to determine his will- 
ingness to fight Challenger Carmen Basilio: “Before they get through with 
this I’ll be back down to a welterweight.'’ 

EC HURLEY, American League umpire, taking exception to Y'ankee 
Filcher Bob Turley's ball-and-strike criticism (as quoted by Turley): 
“Tom can say whatever you want and I'm not gonna throw you out of 
the game. I'm gonna tel them knock you out." 
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"Think hard. Prerinehj ivhen mist it that you beijan to feel sorry for Cnttcy Stengel?” 


bowl questions, making positive ac- 
tion in either case impossible. The 
lirst (jue.stion was whether to renew 
the conference contract with the West 
by which the conference as a whole 
sent a team to the bowl. 7'he dead- 
lock vote automatically barred re- 
newal. The second (juestion, which by 
all logic was integrally invol\e<l with 
tlie first, was whether to strike out 
the clause in the conferenc<* rules 
which permitted Ro.se Bowl competi- 
tion. As before, the deadlock vote 
automatically barred action, so that 
the Big Ten found itself in the un- 
tenable position of refusing to send a 
team to the Rose Bowl and at the 
same time refusing to forbid any 
team that wished to from going. In 
place of a contract by which each 
member of the conference shared more 
or less equally in the visitor's $500,- 
000 Rose Bowl cut, the vote had 
produced a chaos by which any one 
team could go out and grab all the 
boodle for itself. 

This unsatisfactory vote, which had 
taken twice as long to reach as had 
been expected, pleased nobody. When 
the weary conferees trooped out of 
tlie meeting room at fi p.m. to make 
the announcement they had planned 
for noon, Michigan’s Herbert (b 
(Fritz) Crisler was scowling darkly. 
“Was it a rewarding day?" someone 
asked. “For whom?” he barked and 
relapsed into silence. 

After a night to sleep on it, the 10 
official faculty representatives went 
back into session gloomily aware that 
nothing had been properly solved. 
As Michigan's Marcus Plant, the 
meeting’s chairmam explained, nei- 
ther side wanted the bowl game to be- 
come one team’s personal property. 
Tliey particularly wanted to prevent, 
as he said, “any' single school from 
walking home with all the booty.” 

To solve the impa.sse the faculty 
men appointed a committee of pro- 
fessors to study ways to Imeak a dead- 
lock vote in future and appointed 
another committee of athletic direc- 
tors to devise new ways of keeping 
the Rose Bowl games under confer- 
ence control, both committees to re- 
port at the next meeting in December. 

“We had no idea,” said Plant, “of 
the complications a tie vote could 
develop.” 


Alpine Pick 'em 

W i: NOW icNTBR the beautiful Aos- 
ta \’alley, says the guidebook, re- 
ferring to that high, secluded, 62- 
mile-long valley on the Italian side of 
the Saint Bernard passes over the 
Alps. There stands the fortress of 
Bard, whose capture by Napoleon 
started him on tlie way to his empire. 
This valley of castles with its 13 hid- 
den side valleys, its fresh, tonic air, its 
French-speaking inhabitants, noted 
for their health, gaiety and good spir- 
its. is also a considerable dairy cen- 
ter, and the hefty, blunt-muzzled, 
black-and-white or cocoa-colored 
dairy cattle occupy a prominent 
place in Val d’.\osta folklore. 

Every' herd in the Val d'Aosta con- 
tains one cow wearing around her 
powerful neck a broad leather collar 
supporting a melodious cowbell. This 
animal is the queen of the herd, a 


right won by her ability to outpush 
every other in it. Each spring young- 
er cows try to push the queens out 
of their a.scendancy. For generations 
the natives have observed these strug- 
gles and matched the best pushers in 
their \-aileys against the best of other 
valleys. Last year the Val d'Ao.sta 
Tourist Bureau decided to transform 
this folk custom into an organized 
sporting event, with elimination con- 
tests ending in a champion.ship cow'- 
push and the crowning of a queen. 

Early rounds have not been as 
grote.s<jue as you might think. All 
through pleasant Sunday afternoons, 
around green pastures in the shadow 
of porcelain mountain.s, the villagers 
have watched a series of cowpushes, 
betting modestly on the outcome. 
Val d'Aosta cattle struggle with 
great dignity and considerable grace. 
The younger cow confronts the queen 
eotilinHcd 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


of the herd, head lowered, forefeet 
pawing the turf, and the two lock 
horns and push. Twisting their heads 
and shifting around a thousand 
pounds of beef to gel the ma.\imum 
advantage of their weight, they shove 
until one weakens or is forced back- 
ward and gives up, l)acking away 
lightly. The winner resumes grazing. 

Queen of the Val d'Aosta cattle is 
a handsome beast named .\llegra, 
owned by a proud farmer named 
Paolo Limonel, who won the title last 
year plus her share of S6-1 prize mon- 
ey and traveling e.xpenses. Allegra 
(weight, 1,225 pounds) was expected 
to repeat. But in the elimination 
contests this spring a magnificent 
1,298-pound cow owned by Giuseppe 
Henehoz, of Nus. near the entrance 
of the valley, has pushed everything 
out of her way. Her name is Conlessa, 
and a genuine rivalry has developed 
between the backers of Allegra and 
those of Contessa in their impending 
push for the champion.ship. 

The date for this epic contest 
hasn’t been set. and we have no mer- 
cenary interest in the outcome; still 
it seems worth recording as an in- 
stance of pure rivalry in a world of 
often fictitious struggle.s. Speaking 
of Conlessa, Giuseppe Henehoz man- 
aged to sound almost like a fight 
manager. “Mine is a ferocious beast!” 
he cried. “She comes by it natural- 
ly! Her mother was more terrible 
still! One day she almost sent the 
whole herd to the other world!” 

“Moo!” said Contessa. 

Camper’s Baedeker 

T/ARi. BaKDEKKK was a tirele.ss Ger- 
man who scurried around Kurope 
in disguise, staying at one hotel after 
another and meticulously noting the 
character of each. He made his name 
synonymous with the guidebook; 
with each monument precisely lo- 
cated. every spire of every cathedral 
exactly measured. 

Travel habits ha\'e changed so 
much that it is fitting that the hun- 
dredth anniversary of Baedeker's 
death sees the publication of a guide- 
book that would have baffled him: 
Kenneth Chasey’s Camping Pigeat, 
which lists the public campgrounds 
of the United States. 

Chasey's volume, published at 
$8.50 by the Naylor Company in 


San Antonio, isn't the first guide 
to campgrounds— George and Iris 
Well’s Auto Camping is a standard 
work — but the field is so enormous 
that there appears to be plenty of 
room for everybody. And, in addi- 
tion, Chasey includes Canada and 
tries to list all known camps. It 
appears that there are upward of 
3,420 campgrounds in the L’.S. alone. 
Where Baedeker listed hotels accord- 
ing to class status— luxury, first class 
and so on — Chasey lists campgrounds 
as free, or at a 75c fee, and covers 
such matters as available firewood 
and water. 

Go to Crown King. Ariz., popula- 
tion 55. Follow dirt road south seven 
miles to Horsethief Basin. Room for 
35 tents and trailers. Attractions: 
rugged mountain country, fishing, 
deer hunting, pack trips, winter 
sports. Water, toilets, fireplaces and 
tables provided. But 'ware the 13- 
tent campground at Granite Creek. 
The water supply is irregular. 

Or take U.S. 101 to Orick, on the 
northwest tip of California, and turn 
off six miles north to Prairie Creek 
(100 tents), modern facilities, attrac- 
tion: a large herd of elk. Or follow 
101 south to the campgrounds in the 
Los Padres National Forest, where 
the attraction is wild boar hunting. 
'J'he seven camps in the Six Rivers 
country are recommended for deer 
and bear hunting and fishing for 
steelheads. Wild turkey at Pinetop 
camp, 12 miles from Show Low, 
Ariz.: mountain sheep in the country 
around Agate camp tsix tents and 



The Play's the Thing 

Sometimes at second, sometimes at .short ; 
The manager shifted him just for sport. 
Shakespeare had word.s for such as he 
When he wrote "2h or not 2b.'’ 

- Rich.xrd F. Armknecht 


trailers) in western Colorado; deer, 
elk, grouse and duck in the vicinity 
of Steamboat Springs, Colo.; moun- 
tain lion around Cherry camp, 20 
miles west of Durango on U.S. 160; 
moose in the Targhee National Forest 
west of Yellowstone; mountain goat 
around the camp.s near the Grand 
Canyon of Snake River in Idaho; 
cougar around the fine camp.s in the 
Siuslaw National Forest of Oregon; 
and fish almost everywhere indicate 
the sort of native wonders available 
to campers, in place of all the birth- 
places of tyrants so scrupulously 
.sought out by Karl Baedeker. 

As for Kenneth Chasey, he is a 
geologist who began collecting infor- 
mation years ago to aid his own field 
trips. His personal feelings emerge 
very rarely: of Upper Clear Creek 
Camp (West of Idaho Springs on U.S. 
40 in Colorado, five tents), he says, 
"Poor fishing.” He generally lists 
nearby ghost towns and abandoned 
mines and remarks offhandedly that 
around Honeysuckle <seven tents) in 
Idaho’s Coeur D’Alene National For- 
est there is still a lot of zinc, lead 
and silver. 

There is now a public campground 
(room for three tents) at the mouth 
of Two Hearted River in Michigan, 
the scene of Ernest Hemingway’s 
c)as.sic Big Two Hearted Rieer. Min- 
nesota has 200 canoe campgrounds 
“along canoe routes in primitive wil- 
derness where no roads penetrate.” 
Camps are being built on the Pacific 
Crest Trail which, in emulation of 
the Appalachian Trail, is being built 
from Canada to Mexico (870 miles 
have been completed in the Oregon 
Cascades). There are 381 campsites 
in Mount Rainier National Park 
alone, with 12,000 campsites in all 
the national parks and forests and 
Ifi.OOO more to be built by 1966— 
when the number of annual visitors 
to the national parks and forests [50 
million in 1955) is expected to hit 
80 million. 

Sartorial Note 

the newsletter of the Lake- 

side Golf Club, Los Angeles: "Be- 
cause of the greatly increased play 
on the golf course by both sexes, the 
board of directors has voted to require 
all men golfers to wear covering above 
the beltline.” end 
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CARRINGTON C. CARRINGTON DECLARES: 


"I’m coming across with Carrington’s. .. 
the Canadian’s Canadian whisky.” 




Look <or the 
gold beaver on the 
new green bottle - 
your assurance 
it’s Carrington's! 


CARRINGTON & CO., LTD., NEW YORK, N. Y.-BIENOEO CANADIAN WHISKY-SIX YEARS OlD-86.8 PROOF 




MA/OR-mrNOR ooMos, whosi' <i'ssions pmilui’ni tliinMt'UjiUi' .Mi-iliniifr, VaiiKvcs' Dun Tnppiii)'. ./ului (iiilhr<’atfi. 

idea, inclmJf Amt-rit’aH la-ajiiH-'.s .Ita- Cmnin. Indians' CJfori'f Ford Krick. minors’ GfarKi- Trauiman. I’hillics' B<>l) Carpcnti-r. 


NOTES ON THE THIRD-LEAGUE THEME 


rfiiii'; seven Kenlletnen aijnve, look- 
J. itiK out with j;racious, shirtslfi-ve 
informality, are exwuti\-e-s ul Orfjan- 
ized Baseball. They were lituni up on a 
f>er(‘h in Columbus, Ohio because it 
was approjiriate to a high-soutuiitij^ 
I>r<)nouncenuMU lliey and their fel- 
lows liad just handed down. \\’hich 
was this: the .American and .Vational 
league.s— with no plans ft)r letting any 
more towns into their own leagues — 
.see no reason whatever why they 
should not "favorably consider" a birl 
l)\' suitable cities and suilul)le fellow.s 
to start a thirrl major league "within 
the pr(‘sent basel»all structure." 

It wa.s not, to be sure, the news 
expected out of Columbus last week. 
Tlie baseball executives were o.stensi- 
bly Jneeting there to decide what to 
do al)out the devastating etlecl of ma- 
jor league television in minor league 
territories. But when it In'came ap- 
parent they were gelling nowhere on 
that problem Commissioner Ford 
Frick said it was high time to tackle 
the long-evaded question' of spreatl- 
ing major league franchises around 
some of tlie status-seekitig towns that 
are ready for them. The upsliot of 
the meeting, held on the farm of 
Sportsman John (ialt)reath '.•<(«• jmijr 
T" . was the guarded invitation to 
join the bigs. 

The l)asuball exei-utives, it should 


he understtjod, flo not inten<l that the 
formation c)f another league is to be 
any picnic. .\‘o league will be con.sid- 
ered, for instance, unle.ss each rep- 
resented city is at least as large as 
Kansas ('ity < pop. .1 1.5,(id0 . Amf each 
team must have or l)e able to build a 
stadium with a minimum seating {-a- 
pacity of 25, (Hilt, Another provision 
.sets certain time limits for submitting 
applications, which will work mar\ el- 
uusly t(jward postponing an\' precijn- 
tous action on forming a third league. 

After taking soundings of our own 
we are able to report that the third- 
li-ague theme has led to very little 
dam-ing in tlie stri'ets. In Toronto. 
Mojitreal, Buffalo. Mi:ineapolis, St. 
Paul, Seattle. Denver. New Orlean.s, 
Dalla.s. Fort Wortli and in .\'ew York 
City, for that mailer the prevailing 
response was a goofl deal more of a 
weary slirug. "Here we go again" and 
"We’ll believe it when we see it" 
were tliemes from c«)ast to coast. An- 
other was: "Tliis way, even if it liap- 
pens, we won I gel to see either Casey 
Stengel or Willie Ma\'s." Said Frank 
Shaughnessy, [tresident of the Inter- 
national League: "I think tlie idea 
was brought out just to stop talk of 
expansion [within, the American and 
Xational leagues." 

But the heavy air o/skejiiicism was 
ventilated witli fresh breezA's of en- 


thusiasm, loo. "We coulil almost press 
u button and get going," sai<l N'ew 
Orleans .Maxor Dekwxep.s- .Morrison. 
’Tve lieen working on this f<tr a long 
time. ... I got a wire off to Frick the 
minute I liear<( tlie announcement." 
Folks in Dallas and Fort Wortlt 
seemed more luiilisli than liearish; so 
wliat if (’uses- ami Willie wouldn’t be 
coming to town — a thin! league 
would be better tluiii nothing. In 
N'ew York. Bill .Shea, a luird-driving 
Irishman who heads the eit\''s liase- 
ball committee, was exultant. "At 
last we know llie\-'re thinking riglu." 
lie saiil. "I'm only sorry they diiln't 
do it sooner. We will be able to fire- 
•sent a filan for a league within live 
weeks — we've thought of everything 
and \vv havv a {dan for everything." 

Well, it is a good tiling Bill Shea 
has [ilans for everytliing, for it has 
not been shown tliat the major league 
executives have gonelliat far. Where 
will tlie third league get major league 
filuyers, Ford Fri<-k wa.s a.sked. "Oh. 
they’ll itev»*loii,“ lie answered with 
an airx- wave. 

But to those who hojied for real 
action, the most signifu-ant item to 
come out of the meeting was tlie pic- 
ture at the lop of this page, whicti 
clearly reveals that the l>ig league 
gents liad not even rolled Ufi llieir 
nice white sleex es. end 




APPROACH AND 
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MACKINAC ISLANi^ 

START 


PART I: 

THE JOY OF CRUISING AN 


Lake Huron’s North Channel and Georgian 
Bay hold unrivaled delights for roving sailors 

by MORT LUND 

T jiksk ARB the waters that men dream of: mile upon 
mile of fine cruising along sheltered, island-strewn 
passages where the shores are crowded with anchorages 
of unsurpassed beauty, where pink- and red-rock shores 
give way to forests of dark-green pine, where smooth- 
backed islets lie serenely in the perpetual deep blue of 
an inland sea. Under the matchless clarity of a north- 
ern sky are scores of intriguing channels, a hundred 
hidden beaches, a thousand secret fishing holes. This is 
the North Channel and Georgian Bay, one of the great 
cruising grounds of the world. 

The yachtsman who goes into North Channel will 
find yacht clubs ready to supply the social side of sail- 


ing, Indians who can guide him to the fishing, baby 
fiords to explore, blueberries ready for picking and his 
choice of secluded coves for just plain sitting around 
and enjoying life. 

The area is a natural habitat for the powerboat men 
of the Midwest— and the sailing, too, is nearly perfect. 
These are not unknown waters, but neither have they 
yet enjoyed national prominence— to many, their beauty 
will come as a personal discovery. To introduce the 
area’s unparalleled delights and help the yachtsman 
visiting it for the first time, Sports Illustrated 
cruised these waters and prepared a basic itinerary 
from one end of the grounds to the other, marking the 
best places to stop, look and explore. The handsome 
map above will route the yachtsman down the most 
interesting courses and serve as an over-all guide to a 
vacation cruise under power or under sail that cannot 
be duplicated anywhere. 

The knowledgeable North Channel man starts his 
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cruise in July or August when the North Channel is 
warm enough to be really pleasant. Parents find that 
the children enjoy the cruise to the fullest if they have 
a like-age playmate along, and if there are plenty of 
diversions aboard— rubber rafts, water wings, water 
.skis, skin-diving masks, games for rainy days. And the 
owners pick cruLse memliers outside the family with 
great care. A l)oat, as anyone who has not cruised will 
.soon find out, is a very unprivate living unit. 

The itinerary of this Si’orts Ii,i.ustratkd cruise al- 
lows seven days minimum for sailing. The other days 
of the usual two-week vacation will be used along the 
api)rf>aches '.s-ce i)iap» next pug*-) or in laying over at 
a favorite spot. Those who are favored with three-week 
vacations will have an even better chance to learn the 
fascinations of North Channel by taking some of the 
side trips indicated on the cruise map and described 
at length in this two-part article. 

TURN PACE FOR START OF GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


A CRUISE IN NORTHERN HURON 

Sianhern refer to aide Iripa au mnp 

The cruising grounds of Norlh Chunnel atul Georgian Bay 
draw from three great areas: Chicago an<l .southern Illinois, 
Detroit and lower Michigan, and from the Kast the cities 
along Lake Erie and Lake Ontario; Toronto, Buffalo an<l 
Rochester. Each yachtsman makes his plan according to 
his home port, and each will find in the itinerary outlined 
by Sports Iu,L'Stratbi) on the cruise map above courses 
that fit hi.s time anti the speed of his yacht, whether he 
cruise.s in a 60-foot powerboat or under sail in a 3i)-foot 
Tahiti ketch. The seven-day basic cruise and the opti<»nal 
side trips are as follows: 

MACKINAC ISLAND: xtart 
J. Toh'M o/ Deloiir 

HARBOR ISLAND: Jiral dtllf 
i. Drummund hi. Yoeht Haven 
.{. /'ih/ Coir 

BLINO RIVER: .aeroiid ddlj 

4 . Serpctil Harhnr 

5. Tiirtilnill I.diind 

AIRO ISLAND: third doil 

«. Oak Hay 
7. McHean flarimr 

CROKER ISLANO:/rO/rt/> dlllj 


S. ilarlntr hlandCliih 
y. Gtire Hay 

LITTLE CURRENT: fifth day 

10. .MnniliitraniiKj t'tirb 

11. iYliilefiah Hay 
IJ. Pol Hole Porlatje 
l.i. Hay Finn 

SNUG HARBOR: aijili day 
IJ,. ('overed Piirlayi- ('ape 
15. Killarney 
Hi. Heacerxlatie Hay 
TOBERMORY: arvciilli day 
I 7. Fliiirerpnl laland 
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GREAT LAKES CRUISE eoiitinited 



APPROACHES TO THE CRUISE 


Within trailing diKlancr of Ihr great citim of the MidirrKi, the Xorih 
Channel and Georgian Bay are best reached by the routcfi below 


FROM CHICAGO. 3S0 milos. Prevailing 
heavy west winds make nuisl Chica^Jl^ 
yachtsmen prefer to start out in the shel- 
ter of the west shore of Lake MiehiKan. 
First hop is 60 miles to Kacine, second 
is 45 miles to Port Washington. Here 
yacht.smen have a chi>ice. If the weather 
is fair and the skipper wants to make 
long runs he can take the east shore route 
(dotted {i)iri 125 miles to Frankfort and 
then go another 80 to Charlevoix, pre- 
mier resort town of the lake, just 55 miles 
from Mackinac. If .shorter runs an<l calm- 
er water are preferreil, the skipper can 
continue inolid linri along the west shore 
from Port Washington and run 50 miles 
to Manitowoc. Th(-n he goes into Green 
Bay, stopping at Jackst)n Harbor, 105 
mile.s from .ManiKiwoc. The next-to-last 
jump is 80 miles to St. James, with Mack- 
inac 40 miles away. Chicago cruising 
men 'and yachtsmen from other Midwest 
points as well:, tii get maximum time in 
North Channel during their vacation, take 
their yachts to an intermeduite approach 
point before their actual vacation begin.s. 


FROM DETROIT, 290 miles. Skippers from 
Detroit and the western end of Lake On- 
tario start their trip by running up the 
Detroit River into Lake St. Clair and 
from there to Port Huron. Th<ise who 
want to make the full cruise from .Mack- 
inac east through North Channel will 
then take the course (soffd line) from 
Port Huron 35 miles to Sanilac or to Hur- 
bc>r Beach, another 35 miles farther on. 
.^fter the next 125-mile jump to Presque 
I.sle, they have only 70 miles left to Mack- 
inac. However, yachtsmen who want a 
shorter cruise can run a route to the west 
through North Channel, in the direction 
oppo.site the cruise outlined on the pre- 
ceding page. This save.s 60 miles by go- 
ing up Huron's east shore (dotted linn 
from Port Huron 65 miles to Goiierich. 
From thi're the cruise runs 60 miles t(i 
Port Elgin and iuiother 6l) miles to Tober- 
mory, eastern gateway to the cruising 
grounds. From here the yachtsmen can 
sail west into the bhuid.s of North Chan- 
nel until he must turn around and head 
back to Detroit via Tobermory again. 



FROM ROCHESTER, 400 miles. Rochester 
skippers, yachtsmen from easterly U.S. 
points on Lake Ontario and Canadian 
skippers from the Toronto area can get 
into the North Channel by entering the 
Trent-Severn Canal at Trenton, 65 mile.s 
from Rochester. The canal runs 240 mile.*? 
through locks and railway portages to the 
southern end of Georgian Bay, From here 
yachtsmen can cruise 95 mile.s to Tober- 
m<iry and then take the 150-mitp run to 
Mackinac (aolid line) for the full west- 
east North Channel cruise; or they can 
take the alternate lour (dolled ffaci 50 
miles to the eu.stern end of North Chan- 
nel and run the channel from east to west, 
returning via Tobermory. The Trent- 
Severn route from Rochester takes a day 
or so longer than the route through De- 
troit (see center /M«p via Buffalo; but 
the waters of the Trent-Severn otfer calm, 
protected cruising for boats loss than 45 
feet long. Longer hulls cannot be accom- 
iiuxlated on the uverlan<l railway boat 
cradle on which all boats must be trans- 
ported at one point along (he canal route'. 
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MACKINAC ISLAND TO TURNBULL: 
SUN AND SERENITY 


MACKINAC ISLAND: the start 

M ackinar is one of the few places left 
in the Western world where llie visi- 
tor, willy-nilly, is dropped back a 
century into a pleasant, leisurely age. 
Mackinac town is a full-blown old- 
fashioned resort, with green lawns, 
white hotels, bicycle traflic, saddle 
horses, hackney cabs and Victorian 
carriages. The bikes and horse cabs 
are your transportation: there are no 
autos. The town moves at the five- 
mile-an-hour pace of the horse and 
buggy era. Whether in the bridle 
paths of the cedar woods on the town 
heights or along the back streets, 
where the stableboys walk the 
mounts, or on the hotel verandas full 
of customers comfortably visiting 
among the wicker chairs, the living 
at Mackinac is easy. 

The docks at Mackinac are so close 
to town that it is hardly worthwhile 
to move your crew ashore unless you 
plan to stay for weeks and weeks. 
Best berth is at the state dock east of 
town. Here the piers arelowand there 
is water and electric hookup for your 
boat. If you can't get room at the 
state dock, try the west side of the 
high ferry dock or the east side of the 
coal dock, both adjoining Mackinac’s 
main street downtown. (Check with 
Otto Lang at the Union Terminal 
Office on the ferry dock for permis- 
sion to tie up at these last two.) 

The coal dock has gas and diesel, 
but the water depth at the pumps 
can be less than si.x feet, so keel boats 
will have to edge in cautiously as far 
as they can and then use the long 
hose for refueling. If your boat needs 
major repairs after the long run along 
the approaches, you will have to go 
to Cheboygan, 20 miles east. 

The first thing to see in town is the 
Grand Hotel. Kent a horse cab (70ff 
a ride) and have it take you up the 
hill to the Grand's long, long colon- 
naded porch, which commands the 
great rolling lawns of the hotel. If 
it’s lunchtime, march into the dining 
room; regular lunch runs $3.50 ant{ 
is well spent just to watch platoons of 
red-coated waiters deploying through 
the columns of the huge room. 

After lunch you can rent clubs and 
go around the hotel's nine-hole golf 


course, or rent a bike outside the 
hotel ($ 2.50 a day) and pedal back 
into town. From here you can get on 
the Mackinac Horse Cab tour up to 
Fort Mackinac '12 to a cab, $2.50 a 
person 1 or get the same tour with any 
variation.s you like i)y hiring a fancy 
private carriage— your choice of lan- 
dau or victoria — with high-stepping 
horses for $12 an hour. Vou can also 
hire riding mounts nnrluding ponies 
for the children) commensurate with 
your riding ability ulown to zero) 
at one of the stables ($2 to $3 
an hour). You can ride up to the fine 
fragrance of the cedar heights above 
the town, making sure your mount 
moves northward and westward for 
the first half hour (or he’ll have you 
back at the stables in 15 minute.s). 
Afterwards you can cool off at the 
Grand’s Serpentine Pool. 

In the e\’ening, take your town 
clothes up to the Grand’s cocktail 
lounge and dance. And on the morning 



after, for breakfast, try the Buggy 
Whip on the main street— they spe- 
cialize in early meals and fast service. 
If you need vacation clothes, the 
Scotch House near by has plaids, 
bells, Bermudas and sun hats. And, 
to complete your immersion in the 
horse age. hire a U-drive carriage 
for the afternoon iJack Gough or 
Jack Welsher. $5 to $7 an hour). Even 
if you’ve never handled a horse before 
you will be taken at a steady clop 
around the island along the water- 
level country road that runs the 
island's circumference. iLet the kids 
hold the reins if they want to. The 
horse knows the way and the pace.) 
Be back in time for dinner at Little 
Bob's. The One Dollar Supper there 
is the best value in town. Then, if 


you haven’t yet done so, hit the Pink 
Pony Bar at the Chippewa Hotel— the 
bar specializes in long, cool, compli- 
cated drinks just right for launching 
a summer evening’s round of cruis- 
ing talk. 

Two days of Mackinac is plenty for 
a cruising man. The morning of the 
third day— at the latest— be up with 
the sun and ready to sail for Detour 
Passage. You need not provision 
heavily at Mackinac unless the fore- 
cast is for something more than light 
or medium winds: provisions at the 
town of Detour, in Detour Pas.sage, 
are the best and least expensive to be 
found in the western half of the cruise. 
However, if the foreca.st is for 15- 
knot winds or better it is likely to be 
hard to dock at Detour, and you'll 
have to get your groceries at Drum- 
mond Island Yacht Haven, beyond 
Detour (see Side Trip 2). 

Cast off and leave Mackinac be- 
hind, .sailing over Lake Huron’s vast 
and shining waters, where the great 
long-waisted ore boats ply the busi- 
est commercial waterway in the 
world. The ore carriers follow lines 
marked on the charts and can help 
you locate your position. If you cros,s 
an ore boat's course, however, give 
him at least half a mile. The ore boat 
may not see you way down there on 
the water, and you want plenty of 
time to get out of his way if your 
engine should conk out. 

Thirty-six miles from Mackinac 
you come abeam of Detour Light and 
turn north into Detour Passage, the 
gateway to the North Channel. Half- 
way through Detour Passage, on the 
west shore, is Otis Jacobs’ dock, just 
a quarter mile north of Frying Pan 
Island. This marks the landing for 
the town of Detour. 

SIDE TRIP 1: Town of Dftiiiir 
Detour is a roadstead, not a harbor, 
and no place to stay overnight unless, 
as noted, all weather forecasts are 
favorable. Up the hill from its docks 
is the town’s grocery. The selection 
of food is good, and tlie store will 
truck it down to the dock for you. 
Provisioning Up: 'Lake SIX or seven 
days’ supply. It would be a shame to 
leave a cove you find you like just be- 
cause you run short of food. Slock 
canned vegetables, milk, soup, juices, 
fruits, jams, cookies— anything that 
will last without refrigeration. Buy 
the best. This will ensure the good 
temper of any crew that has to live 
off cans and cookies for a while. 
Drinking water, anywhere in the 
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Lakt«, is all around you. Oni' caution : 
'I’akc your water aboard wtd! out from 
shore. Eiven slightly polluted water 
can curse the cruise with contaminat- 
ed tanks. 

HARBOR ISLAND: first day 

Once through Detour, the course to 
ilarbor Island lies through a slew of 
small- and middle-size islands— a first 
taste of the delightfully intricate pas- 
.sagp.s of the North Channel. This is 
the time to buckle down to some se- 
rious navigating. 

Navigation tip; Yuu'll find that here, 
as in many places to come, the islands 
come in clusters. They look remarka- 
bly the same from a distance— some- 
thing like darkish, lumpy pancakes, 
edge-to. If you confuse one island 
with another, you can have some anx- 
ious moments before you locate your 
pixsition correctly. Therefore, follow 
the simple rules set forth by old-line 
Channel cruising men; li plot your 
course on your chart, and keep the 
chart properly folded open, covered 
with u sheet of 'I’ranslite to keep it 
dry, all clipped to a hoard which you 
keep right in front of you in the cock- 
pit; 2 1 as the boat moves on, keep a 
rough pencil line going of the actual 
course you follow, based on cross 
.sights luse a pelorus» taken at regu- 
lar intervals on visif)le landmarks. 


'i'hen and only then will you he able 
to keep your islands straight. Should 
a sudden rain sciuall appear and cut 
out landmarks entirely. .\ ou will still 
be sure of the direction in whicli safe- 
ty lies. Navigation up here, even for 
oUl salts, is really tight. 

Once you have picked out Harbor 
Island by following the descriptions 
marked in your Great Lakes Cruising 
Club Log Book you will be able to lo- 
cate the hidden channel which leads 
to the large interior harbor in the 
heart of the island. Come in to where 
the water shelves to 10 feet and then 
drop anchor. You will find yourself 
in an enchanting circle of green shores, 
with the rougher water outsi<le cross- 
lighted by the slanting beams of the 
late-afternoon sun. 

You can launch the dinghy and 
send the kids ashore to explore the 
high ground on the north side of the 
liarbor entrance. There they will find 
the ruins of a house built by an Eng- 
lishman. an Oxford man, who. for 
reasons of his own. came out here 
well over a hundred years ago. built 
this house, married an Indian girl and 
raiscfl six sons. Out back of the ruins 
is the Englishman's orchard, now 
gone wild. As for your own activity, 
just settle back, relax and watch your 
first .North Channel sunset spread 
over the western sky. This is where 
your vacation really begins. 

Cruising tip: Start H ship's log if you 
haven’t already. Your navigation 


notes will come in handy next time 
you are in North Channel— and, be- 
sides, the log will make the trip come 
alive when you review it witli friends 
next winter. Lastly, it is a record of 
your movements in North Channel in 
ease your itinerary is ever a matter 
of discussion with customs ofiieials, 
either Canadian or U.S. 

SIDE TRIP 3: Drummond Island Yacht 
Havrn 

If rough water kept you out of De- 
tour, you can stop and provision at 
Drummond Lsland Yacht Haven 
doek.s, a mile and a half .south of Har- 
bor Island, before going on to Blind 
River. The docks at the Yacht Ha- 
ven have gas. electric hookup and a 
jeep that will take you to Drum- 
mond N'illage for groceries. You can 
charter boats ($4 an houri and guides 
at the Yacht Haven tor the fishing 
in the western end of North Chan- 
nel, but unless you are a fisherman 
first and a cruising man second you 
will want to steam on across the 
border, get through customs at Blind 
River as fast as you can and launch 
into the fascinations of the north 
shore and Whalesback Channel, the 
heart of the cruising grounds. With 
one exception, the soutli shore 
stretching ea.st of theYacht Haven to 
Little Current is fairly tame stuff as 
North Channel scenery goes. 'I’he ex- 
ception is Pilot Cove, half a day’s 
.sail to the ea.st. 

eouln.n.d 


FOR THE NORTH CHANNEL NAVIGATOR 


CLOTHING FOR THE CRUISE 

FOR ORDINARY WEAR: (WO Jllilr Cul- 
ton work -slacks, two pair short.s, a light 
wool swt-ater, ihr^e long-sli'cve and 
lhri‘«- shorl-.stfeve .sports shins or 
blouses, iwo pair "Top-Sider" sneak- 
ers, (»ne pair sturdy hiking shoes, a 
week's supply of underwear and sock.s. 
FOR SUN PROTECTION: hut With 
gooli shade visor, one pair high-ijUality 
sunglasses. 

FOR FOUL WEATHER; full-lenglll 
rubber parka or rubber jacket and 
pants, plus rain hat. 

FOR COLD WEATHER iHuron hus 
ehilly days:; woo] .slacks, iw<i pair 
heavy wool sijcks. u hea\ y wool sweat- 
er, a pair of long uniUTWear, a lined 
jacket an<l a windbreaker. 

MINIMUrvl DRESS-UP CLOTHES ni('<' 
to have hut not reijuired e.vcc-pf at 
Grand Hotel ' :one tie, sport jacket, two 
white shirts, two pair dress slacks and 
one pair brown shoes for men; tw<i 
simple summer dre.s.ses and low-heeled 
shoes for women. 


Since much of North Channel and 
(bsirgian Bay is officially uncharted, 
practically every navigator who cruises 
ihe.m- waters relies <in the Great Lakr-s 
Cruising Club Log Bot;k. a compilation 
(»f local charts hy amateur cartogra- 
jihers. The Log Book has detailed 
soundings and pilotage for mo.st of the 
uncharted anchi>rage.'!. In order l<i gel 
the log you will have to join the club. 
This will cost $25 dog included' and 
will be worth many times that. Wriie 
to the Great Lakes Cruising C'luh. 65 
Hast South Water Sl.. Chicjig<i for the 
membership application. If you are not 
a member of a yacht club you will need 
two .Sponsors who are already Cruising 
Club members. Ask, and the Cruisiim 
Club will let you know the names t;f 
nienibers residing near you. Hy special 
arrangement with St’OKTSlLLfSTRATEi) 
the club will immediately process ap- 
plications from Sports Ilm stkatkij 
readers, instead of taking the usual 
week or two for processing members. 


ADDITIONAL CHARTS NEEDED: U.S. 
l.ake Survey Chart Nos. 5, 6 and 7 r fr<nn 
U.S. Engineers, 630 Federal Building. 
Detroit; enclose 76c for each : Cana- 
dian maps 2286. 2287, 2205 iind 22516 
I write Canadian HydrngraphicService, 
Dept, of Mines, Ottawa; enclose a po.«- 
tal money order equaling one Canadian 
dollar for each map . Other sources for 
the above maps are Ship’s Wheel or 
Keen's in Detroit; Ollice of the I'.S. 
Engineersat .Merchandise .Mart in Chi- 
cago; Turner's Ltd.. Little Current. 
.Manitoulin Island. Ontario. 

ADDITIONAL NAVIGATION AIDS 
NEEDED: Great Lakes Light List 
$1.75' and Notices to Mariners ifreei 
from the U.S. Coast Guard. .Main Lost 
OlliceBuil ding, Cleveland :Greal Laki-s 
I’dot, \'olume If. from the Ciinadran 
I [ydrographic office i enclose p<ista] 
order for the eijuivalent rif $3,50 in 
Canadian ilollars ; Storm Warning Fa- 
cilities Chart ilOc from Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, 1),C. 
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NEW FROM MOTOROLA 

Most powerful 
long-distance all-transistor 
portable 


Revolutionary new chassis and audio system 
provide extra power, extra tone ! Plays 12 times 
longer than ordinary tube portables. 


Motorola* Ranger 1000 provides 10 times more sensitivity to get more stations with tuned RF stage ... 10 
times more selectivity to reject unwanted signals with 3-gang tuning condenser. 50% more audible volume 
from new audio circuit delivers power needed to overcome outdoor noises, tone quality for outstanding 


distortion-free sound. Plays more than 500 hours on inexpensive flashlight batteries. Scuffproof, break- 


resistant cabinet in Smoke Charcoal, highlighted by brushed aluminum trim. 



Premium-Rated 
Transistor Chassis 
Hand-wired chassis has 8 transis- 
tors, 1 diode. With Vernier Tuning. 



4" Golden Voice* 
Speaker 

Extra-heavy Alnico 5 permanent 
magnet speaker. Earphone jack. 



The Handle's 
A Rotating Antenna 
Double-size ferrite rod pulls in 
weak signals loud and clear. 



Exclusive Sealed-Off 
Battery Section 

Permits easy loading. Prevents 
damage to chassis thru leakage. 


More 
to enjoy 


MOTOROLA 

*tR>DEMAIIII or HOrOROV*. INC. 







'^^ALKER'S 


BOURBON 


Walker’s 


IOUKBON WMISXE” 


Walker’s DeLuxe — good as all outdoors! Golden grain. 
Sparkling limestone water. Fragrance of good, clean wood. These, aged 


together 8 years in charred cask, create the unforgettable flavor of this 


great straight bourbon. Assuredly, no bourbon anywhere is more deluxe 
than Walker's DeLuxel siwhi ms dii <16.1 proof •H iuKWAiiinssmiHc.KKiA.iuMis 




GREAT LAKES CRUISE aintiiiiltd 


SIDE TRIP 3: /'/'■' f'lirf 

Pilot is a sparkling little acre of water 
<-irclc(l by a hook of land. Tlie course 
to Pilot from Harbor Island lies 
llirougli -2 miles of C aiiada-iilue wa- 
ter rijjpliiiE uiuler the usually fine 
Xortli Channel sky, with tlie west 
wind kicking the boat along aiul rais- 
ing a few feathery whitecaps as the 
(lay goes on. Pilot's entrance, also 
well-hiclden. is just east of a luige 
while rock on the east end of Druin- 
moml: hut if tlie wind is turning 
strongly north or east or the forecast 
is for strong north or east winds pass 
tile entrance by. Wind from tliese 
(pjurters makes running the enlratice 
hazardous. More than oiu‘ cruising 
man has been storm-locked in Pilot 
in had weather. But in fair weather— 
or any strong west or south winds— 
slipping into Pilot through the slim, 
;U)-f()ot passage is an adventure more 
spectacular than ditliculi. (For the 
kids it will be like slipping into a pi- 
rate co\‘e on Treasure Island.' Once 
inside. \ou can nose into tlie steep 
hanks and tie up. With any luck, 
you’ll liave it to yourself, and the 
shore around Pilot is ideal ground for 
a cook-out. Break out the steak grill, 
fire up some charcoal and sear enough 
sirloin for twice the numlier aboard. 
With two days’ sailing behind them 
everyone will be eating double. 

.•\fter the steak, take the children 
through the undergrowth i watch for 
poison ivy I to the outside shore and 
.set them looking for trea.sure; small 
"lucky stones," or rocks that liave 



hud holesdrilled cleanly through their 
centers l»y whirlpool action of .saiul 
and water. 

ph&tog^api^y tip: If you ha\’en t use<l 
your camera yet, now is the lime. 
Shoot your yaclit silting in the per- 
fect circle of the cove against the 
liacklight of tlie setting sun. You will 
want to keep a camera on your per- 
son from now on. Any small camera 
that will fit in a side pocket will serve 
you well. Insure it, pocket it, use it, 


and before you know it you will have 
a fine picture record of your trip. 

BLIND RIVER: second day 

Since Lake Huron lies between two 
sovereign nations, crossing the bor- 
der, as you now will do north of 
Drummond, rlemaiul.s certain formal- 
ities. As a courtesy, fly the C aiiadian 
ensign at your starboard spreader or 
Hag lioist when in Canadian waters. 
And from either Pilot or Drummond 
or Harbor Island, go directly to Blind 
Ki'.'er, the best port of entr\- in the 
western part of the ground.s. It has 
'as other ports of entry do not > a full- 
time customs oilicial on hand, ready 
to do business. Should .S'ou fail to go 
directly to a port of entry after mov- 
ing into Canadian water you may 
liave an unpleasant moment if the 
Canadian -Mounted’s patrol boat, 
which always keeps a fatlterly eye on 
yachts in the area, I'omes alongside 
and asks for a cruise permit that you 
haven’t got. 

Customs lip: .-It Blind River the cu.s- 
toms office is right next to the post 
odice on the main street, .\fter hours, 
you can call the customs orticer itel. 
Iron Bridge and he will come 
down to your boat at the dock. In 
customs, the people in your crew do 
not need passports, but the owner of 
the yacht must have a driver’s license 
or other positive identification. He 
will he asked to list his passengers on 
the face of the crui.se permit which he 
will receive. Also, he must list the 
serial numbers of camera equipment 
and firearms no revolvers or auto- 
matic rifles allowed I. The permit 
must be kept bj’ the owner, who sur- 
renders it at the last Canadian port 
before returning to the I'.S. fur good. 
You cannot sell your cameras or gun.s 
in Canada, or liring back more than 
S20t) wortli of goods per person with- 
out paying duty ' ifoDd if you stay in 
Canada 12 days'. 

Plan to get out of Blind River be- 
fore evening if possiliU*. Blind River 
is neither particularly ((uaifit iior in- 
teresting, and it can become an overly 
lively place at night, wliat with the 
miners occasionally descending from 
tlie uranium diggings in Kliol Lake to 
the north. But before you bead for a 
less populated part of the cruising 
grounds, pick up a Canadian fishing 
license at one of the sporting goods 
stores, and a few local lures 'try the 
Lucky Spinner I for tlie big pike and 
muskellunge to the east. 

eontiiiueil on pngr lU! 


IF YOU S.MOKE 
MORE THAN THREE 
CIGARS A DAY... 

you’ll welcome the 
satisfying mildness of this 
vintage Havana cigar. 

Its costly Cuban tobaccos 
will never lire your taste. 



PALMA 

;a\i)L.i,a 






To Obtain this handsome 
Imported German Silver 
Cigar Piercer 
MaU a band or penUd cello* 
phane tube from any GOLD LABEL 
cigar with 50C to cover overseas , 

duly, handling and mailing tO: 

Gradiaz, Annis& Co., Oept 0. Factory No. 1, Tampa, f la. 
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NATURE / John O'Reilly 


Flashy frogs sing world’s oldest song 


The tailless amphibians shown in color on the next four pages 
are joining in raucous chorus as they have for millions of years 


Pholographx hyCknrles M. Boijerl 

A fkllow told me the other day 
that he never laughed at frogs. 
Now, I’ve known this man for several 
years, and have considered him quite 
a well-rounded individual: versed in 
literature and painting and possessed 
of a rea-sonabie knowledge of the oth- 
er arts. But I’d never guessed that he 
had this blank about frogs. Imagine 
anybody not laughing at frogs! Some- 
thing awful must have happened to 
this fellow in his childhood. 

Of course, with the unprecedented 
growth of urban areas, there are a lot 
of people who don't get many chances 
to laugh at frogs, but when they do 
they react in the proper manner. It 
is not a case of laughing with frogs, 
mind you, but laughing a< them. The 
frogs don’t mind a bit, and the way 
they ham it up indicates these dead- 
pan batrachian comics spend most of 
their time just trying to get laughs. 

In the first place, frogs look like 
small people in formal attire. Some 
of them wear green tuxedos, even to 
a black spot on the throat for a bow 
tie. They sit on a lily pad. or even a 
gaudy flame flower, as on the opposite 
page, in complete dignity, and all of a 
sudden their throat swells out like a 
kid blowing bubble gum. At the same 
time they emit a sound that might 
be a Bronx cheer. Some climb trees 
and carry on this way. Others crawl 
in a hole and holler. Some hoot like 
owls and others let out cowboy yells. 
When they are smooching the boy 
holds the girl in his arms and wears a 
silly expression, .^nd when they are 
singing they go through the antics of 
a comedy quartet. 

Frogs are comical, yet at the same 
time their appearance indicates they 
are wise beyond their status in the 
biological scale. It may be their form, 
the way they sit down in such a 
thoughtful pose, or maybe il is those 
large, bulging eyes in that solemn face 


that creates the impression; but it 
has always seemed to me that frogs 
know a lot more than they’re letting 
on about. Frogs, if you please, are 
many sided. Their life history is a 
fascinating story with many varia- 
tions according to species. 

The life of the individual frog is a 
series of adventures. He lives with a 
host of enemies right on his tail, or 
where his tail would be if he had one. 
He sits on the bank, and when an 
enemy approaches he makes a wild 
leap into the water. Like as not, some- 
thing down there gets after him and 
he has to jump out on the bank again. 
Through all his Trials he keeps his 
comical front to the world, never com- 
plaining except in the last extremity. 
Then he lets out a scream that cur- 
dles the blooii. 

THE TRUE SOUND OF SPRING 

Frogs run the entire scale of person- 
al appearance. Some, especially the 
toads, are homely; some people even 
call them ugly. Some are plain types 
dressed in drab colors. Others are 
beautiful, as the accompanying port- 
folio of tree frog portraits in color 
will pro\’e. 

Lastly, frogs have been around a 
long time. They have been on earth 
for nearly 200 million years. In fact, 
frogs were sitting around in Mesoxoic 
swamps yelling their heads off in joy- 
ful chorus some hundred million years 
before man even got his start. My 
friend. Charles M. Bogert, frog stu- 
dent extraordinary, says it is prob- 
able that the first voice in existence 
was that of a frog. Furthermore, frogs 
are averse to change, preferring things 
the way they are. The remains of the 
earliest known frogs, dating back 
some 20 million years, are practically 
the same as the frogs of today. 

Poets and other romanticists are al- 
ways talking about the birds singing 


in the springtime. They try to indi- 
cate that birds are the heralds of 
spring. I’ve got nothing against bird- 
song— I like to sit under a tree listen- 
ing to the birds ju.st as much as the 
next fellow— yet I claim that a frog 
chorus is the true voice of spring. 
Birds usually sing alone to let other 
birds know they are on the job with 
the old nest -building chore. 

But frogs a.ssemble in large num- 
bers in a suitable spot and all sing 
together. I’ll admit their voices are 
not melodious. The calls of various 
species sound like snores, grunting 
swine, quacking ducks or screaming 
women. They emit extended whines, 
shrill peeps and trills. Theirs is like 
barroom singing— what it lacks in 
harmony it makes up for in zest and 
volume. Yet there is something deejj- 
Jy moving aboul a great frog choru.s 
in the night; something primordial. 
And don’t forget, the frogs were at it 
eons before the first bird chirped. 

We have been using the term 
“frogs” to mean all the tailless am- 
phibians. These, of course, include the 
true frogs, the tree frogs and the 
toads. There are many lesser varia- 
tions recognized by the herpetolo- 
gists, including tree frogs that hardly 
ever climb trees and frogs that have 
a close resemblance to toads. 

Few Americans realize how lucky 
they are when it comes to being 
blessed with an abundance of taille.ss 
amphibians. In the U.S. there are 68 
species of frogs. New Jersey, which is 
pretty small as states go, boasts 15 
species compared to only 20 species 
for the whole of Europe. Some of our 
frogs are spread over large areas, the 
most widespread species being the 
leopard frog, which is found from 
Canada to Panama. 

Most of us have childhood memo- 
ries of the first time we witnessed the 
miracle of the egg-to-tadpole-to-frog 
sequence. We remember when we col- 
lected the eggs and watched them 
hatch into tiny tadpoles, watched the 
tadpoles grow, then saw the arms and 
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Hyla W 

A recently discovered Mexican tree frog that has not yel been 
named. This one was caught at an altitude of 12,000 feet. 




flyla lafrentzl 

Thin itprightlij gpecimen mokf» ifn home in the coniferous foT~ 
est-a ofMejneo nnd ran usually be found near pools and streams. 


Hy.. gratlosa 

A gray phase of the harking tree frog, uhich abounds tJi the 
so7ilkeaslern U.S. Ileeently one was found in New Jersey. 








baudini 

A gianl among tree JrogK. lliitfKpcciesliveisin Texas and .\fex- 
ieo. Large specimens are up to three and a linlf inches long. 




Ilyla eximia 

Many Jwyn undergo color changen al 
the Kligklexl propocation. I'henr lu-o 
uperimcns belong lo the same ttpecien 
bill they wear different patternx here. 
They hail from the MeTtcttn pliilrau. 



Hyla cinaraa 

Somelime.i bright green and xomelimeit 
dull brown, thin slender tree frog in 
common Ihronghoul America’s deep 
South. Around Lake Okeechobee, Fla., 
they can be heard calling in ■millions. 



n ylB gratiosa 

Another specimen of the barking tree 
frog displays it.s ability lo change its 
color when subjected lo a change in its 
environment. Kept in sand al 100'", 
this fellow lurned chrome yellow. 



FROGS eoiitinuril 

legs emerge and the tail dwindle as it 
was resorbed. Like other boys, I ob- 
served this transformation time and 
again, but there was one thing about 
it that caused me continuing wonder. 

After a frog has gotten this job 
done there comes a time when he has 
to try out his brand-new stomach. As 
a tadpole he mumbled around on de- 
lectable scum, but now, after a long 
period without eating, he is ready for 
his first insect. He waits patiently 
until an unsuspecting bug comes 
along and snares it with his agile 
longue. Solemnly he swallows and 
then sits there with his eyes bulging. 

"How does it feel?” I used to won- 
der as I watched my frog. “What is 
he saying to himself, ‘Mighty good. 
Very fine stomach.’ Or is he saying, 
'Ouch! Still a little tender on the in- 
side.’ ” 

Although the tadpole-into-frog 
trick is an oft-taught lesson in fun<la- 
mental biology, few persons are aware 
of the astounding variations in the 
manner in which it is accomplished. 
Toads, in general, lay their eggs in 
long, gelatinous strings. True frogs 
lay theirs in clusters, although the fe- 
male bullfrog lays hers in a floating 
film which may contain as many as 
20,000 eggs. 

EnffiifttOfnop}! putilHlomu:, a small 
frog found in Panama, kicks up a 
white foam on top of the water. This 
floating island of foam supports the 
eggs above the water until the tad- 
poles hatch. The male of the Euro- 
pean midwife toad obligingly carries 
the eggs around between his hind legs, 
and the marsupial frog of the Andes 
keeps them in a pouch on the back. 
And then there are some tropica! 
frogs that lay their eggs out of the 
water, and the transformation takes 
place inside the egg. At hatching time 
the little frog jumps out of the egg, 
complete and ready for business. The 
variations are endless. 

Frog songs are love songs. When 
mating time comes the males assem- 
ble in ponds, swamps or marshes in 
large numbers and try to outdo each 
other in letting the females know they 
are around. The call is made with the 
mouth and nostrils closed. Most frogs 
have one or two throat sacs which are 
inflated during calling, sometimes the 
throat sac being larger than the frog. 
When in full voice the frog shunts the 
air back and forth over his vocal 
cords to produce a song that may 
not seem charming to human ears 


but which has the desired effect of 
luring the female frog. 

Sometimes in the southern part of 
the country when 10 specie.s and 
thousands of individuals are calling 
in a swamp simultaneously it makes 
a thunderous, nocturnal chorus un- 
like anything else you could ever hear. 

For those who haven’t the opportu- 
nity to go out and sit in a swamp at 
night to hear a frog chorus I would 
.suggest getting Mr. Bogert’s record 
called Soiindu of S'nrik American 
Frogx. Mr. Bogerl, who is chairman 
of the Department of .\mphibians 
and Kepliles at the American .Muse- 
um of Natural History, has spent 
many years studying frogs, photo- 
graphing them and recording their 
songs. His long-playing chorale is got- 
ten out by Folkways Records. It is the 
last word in frog recording, not a rock 
’n’ roll approach but a faithful cap- 
turing of solos and symphonies, with 
a masterly interpretation by Mr. Bo- 
gert, the Toscanini of the frog world. 

This swampland opus took me back 
to the time when, as a lad, I discov- 
ered that the shrill piping in roadside 
ditches in early spring was made by 
an inch-long frog, Hyla crucifer, the 
spring peeper. The voice of Bufo 
amrricanuf, the common American 
toad, brought back the hours I had 
passed beside some pond watching 
the ballooning throats of these crea- 
tures as they emitted their long, whir- 
ring trills in the May moonlight. 

In the bass range there was Bufu 
marinufi, the giant toad of the Amer- 
ican tropics, which reminded me of a 
specimen 1 brought back from Pana- 
ma and kept in a Manhattan apart- 
ment for two years. My wife got tired 
of this phlegmatic Bufo, so I turned 
him over to the old New York Aquari- 
um which stood at the Battery. There 
he sat for seven more years in a niche 
in a rockery and ate 10 earthworms 
every Thursday. 

Included among the voices is the 
deep, resonant "jug-o-rum” call of 
Runa caleuheiana, the American bull- 
frog. This is a fine bass song, but I’m 
afraid there are many Americans who 
think of the bullfrog mainly in epicu- 
rean terms. Frogs’ legs are shipped 
from Louisiana and other stales, and 
the American bullfrog has been intro- 
duced into a number of foreign coun- 
tries where its descendants produce 
frogs’ legs for the American market. 
They have done well in Cuba and 
were even taken to Japan, from whicli 
country frozen legs are shipped here 
rontivued 
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Give Dad the best . . . 
the new ’59 Bag Boy! 




It's the golf cart every golfer wants. 
Bag Boy rolls easier, handles easier. 
Over 600,000 golfers enjoy golf more 
with their Bag Boys. Bag Boy is backed 
by a thrcc-ycar guarantee. 


BAG BOY rolls caster with exclusive .spring- 
mounted wheels. These springs cushion the 
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Play Golf — National Golf Day — June 6 \ 


.so that the Americans can live high 
on the frog. 

Individual frogs have received con- 
siderable public acclaim, l)Ut usually 
it has been in fiction. There was Mark 
Twain’s ('rlehmlcd Jinuphnj Frog of 
Cnhirernt) Couiilii and T’oad, of Toad 
Hall, who consorted with all those 
other deligltt ful creature.s in The U’/nr/ 
in ll/v Willou-it. T'here was one actual 
frog, however, that attained tiational 
fame here in the L'.S. This frog, a 
specimen of liniui rlainitana, the 
green frog, became a celebrity by 
being a blonde. 

Rack before World War IT word 
got out that the late I>r. G. Kingsley 
N'oble was studying an albino green 
frog in the department of experimen- 
tal biology at llte Americati Museum 
of Xatural History. Furthermore, it 
was said that an adult albino green 
frog was as rare as human quintu- 
plets. Newspapers over the country 
carried the story, and somehow the 
very idea of an albino frog with pink 
eyes struck the public fancy. Dr. No- 
ble was besieged by press photogra- 
phers, reporters, newsreel men and 
hosts of others. The frog became 
known as Whitey, and public clamor 
became so great that she was put on 
exhibition in a cage in the museum 
foyer where thousands filed by to 
stare, and laugh, at the pale, pink- 
eyed frog. 

Six weeks after Whitey’s rise to 
fame she became the star of a Mark 
Twain centennial celebration in New 
York's Central Park. Tliey had a frog- 
jumping contest in honor of Mark 
Twain'.s jumping frog. During the 
contest Whitey. in a glassca.se, rested 
on a seven-foot throne overlooking 
the greensward. Ten little girls dressed 
in greeti-aiid-orange frog costumes 
ivent through the jerK\- motion.s nf a 
frog dance around the throne. A frog 
poem was read and Whitey was 
crowned Queen of Frogs, willi the 
crown on top of her cage. Never lias 
a frog attained such heights. 

In his book A Field Guide to liep- 
lilea and Ainpliihianii of FJautern 
Xorih Anien'ro, published last year 
by Houghton Mifflin Company. Rog- 
er Conant says that interest in frogs 
has increased va.stly in recent years. 
This is a good thing. Frogstiuly takes 
you outdoors, and the deeper you get 
into it the more fascinating it be- 
comes. If the trend continues, as I’m 
sure it w'ill, more people will begetting 
more chances to laugh at frogs, end 
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Makes McGre gor golf jackets stay fresh, automatic wash-and-wear 


Tommy Bolt has just had a 36-hole workout. Yet this 
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BASEBALL /Waller Bingham 


The Killer strikes in May 

Shades of 'Damn Yankees'! The Senators have come up 
with Harmon Killebrew, a real*)ife counterpart of Joe Hardy! 


O S' the theory that everyone has a 
little hit of Washington Senator 
in him, the rise of Harmon Clayton 
Killehrew as the American League’s 
leading home run hitter can he re- 
garded as the most pleasant surprise 
of the 19r>y baseball season. Kille- 
hrew's barrage of May liome runs, 12 
tims far, has stirred Washington '.s 
interest in hasehall. It has also made 
Killehrew a celebrity. 

I'ntil May, Killehrew’s perform- 
ance had never matched the elegance 
of his name, He had been a profes- 
sional for almost five years, with 
nothing to show for it except the 
modest bonus he got fur signing with 
Washington and the knowledge that 
major league pitchers are better than 
those around Payette. Idaho, his 
home town, .^s a schoolboy athlete, 
he had attracted the attention of the 
late Senator Herman Welker. Welker 
tohl the Washington front otiice 
about him. They took a cjuick look 
at Harmon’s power and .signed him. 
For two years (mandatory for l)onus 
I)layersi the young infielder stayed 
with Washington. Then he was 
shipped to the minors. Kach year he 
returned to Washington brietly, al- 
ways ending up back in the minors. 
He could hit far. but not often. .And 
his fielding was poor. 

This spring Manager ('ookie La- 
vagelto gave him a crack at the 
third-base position vacated by Kddie 
A'ost, who after a decade with the 
Senators had been traded. Harmon 
opened the season, and although he 
hit the first hom<‘ run of 19.o9, he was 
hitting under .2.50 with only three 
home run.s when May arrived. 

On -May 1 Killehrew hit t\so home 
runs. He hit two more the next day. 
On May 5 he hit one, then two again 
on May 9. Three days later he hit an- 
other two. and two more still on the 
17th. On May 20th he hit one. Babe 
Ruth, the record book reveals, when 
he hit his 60 home runs in 1927, hit 


two home run.s in one game eight 
times. Harmon Killebrew ha<l hit 
two in one game five times in 1 7 days. 

Killebrew’s swing is designed for 
the home run. He stands deep in the 
batter’s box. He grips his .‘Pi-ounce 
bat at the end and holds it high. 
When he swings, it is a brutal stroke. 
His home runs are long one.s. But he 
also strikes out a lot. In the pa.st he 
ha.s often been attracted to the chin- 
high fast ball that sends so many 
promising hitters back to the minors. 
This year he has been trying to wait 
for strikes, but even so he has struck 
out frequently. One night against 
('Icveland, he struck out three times, 
then hit a 4.‘iU-fooi home run. 

There are various opinions about 
Killebrew's defensive ability at third 
base. Ellis Clary, a Senator coach, 
.says he is lOU', improved, which 


couhl mean anything. George Kell, 
the Detroit radio announcer who for 
years wa.s the best third baseman in 
the league, sa.\s KiPe/irew ''gets by.” 
Harmon him.self admits “I’m no Pie 
Traynor." .•\n<i his manager. Cookie 
Lavagello. concedes that “he pays 
his way with his bat." .And he does. 

It is easy, looking at Killebrew 
from handshaking distance, to see 
where the power come.s from. From 
years of helping his father paint 
houses in Payette. Harmon has de- 
veloped thick forearms and wrists. 
His shoulders are wi{le. He weighs 
almost 200 pounils. even though he 
is only h feet 1 1 . 

“He’s h feet 10 and d 4 inches,’’ his 
wife Elaine corrects. 

“Pm .5 feet 11," repeats Harmon. 
“I measure<l myself against the door 
this morning." 

Killebrew will be 23 in .June. With 
his cap off he looks older, for his 
red<lish-brown hair is fading in front. 
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BASEBALL roiitiitU((i 

He has an expression around his eyes 
of coininuou.s surprise, delighted .sur- 
prise, and no wonder. His nose is 
sharp and his mouth wide. N'o one 
would call him handsome, but liis 
appearance is pleasant. 

Killebrew luLS been married for 
four years. He ha-s two sons. Cam- 
eron. :J. and Kenneth, 1. He lias had 
little chance to see them lately, how- 
ever, for. as he is diseovering for him- 
self, herties are public property. K\ - 
erybody wants him for something: 
interviews, endonsements and how- 
do-you-dos. Since he is an agreeable 
sort and new at the liusiness of being 
a celebrity, he rarely says no. 

One day recently, for instance, he 
met Secretary of Defense Neil Mc- 
Klroy at the J’enlagon in the morn- 
ing. then hustletl over to a Kiwanis 
Club luncli at noon. Everyone in the 
room was excited about the Senators. 
Washington had beaten Detroit the 
night before, and they were in the 
first division. Killebrew had hit two 
home runs. 

.Vfter the lunch came speeches by 
members of the club: I.,avagetto. Bob 
Allison, the rookie centerfielder who 
looks like a .;inO-hitting fullback, 
and Roy Sievers, the team captain. 


Killebrew spoke in the cleanup spot. 

“People have been comparing me to 
Joe Hardy, the hero of the musical 
Painu Yiit)kcr>i," Kiliehrew told the 
group, referring to the George Abbotl- 
Douglas.s Wallop hit show of a few 
year.s back. “You might be interested 
to hear what Boh Addie told me the 
other night after I had struck out 
against the Yankees to end the game. 
‘You may look like Joe Hardy to 
some,' Addie told me, ‘hut today you 
were more like .\iuly Hardy.’ ” 

Wlien the gathering broke uj), Har- 
mon bopped into his red-and-white 
Ford station wagon and made the 
half-hour drive to his ajiartment in 
Alexandria, Ya. In the kitchen Elaine 
Killebrew, tall and blonde, was pre- 
paring sparerih.s. Harmon greeleti her 
and sat down in tlie living room. It 
wa-s.sparsely furnishedra couch, a few 
chairs and a portable television set 
which was tuned in on a courtroom 
drama. There were no rugs. 

“One writer who came out here 
wrote llial the reason our apartment 
has so little furniture is that I didn’t 
expert to stick with the team," said 
Harmon. “That just isn't so. This is 
a furnished apartment and this is all 
they give us.” 

Elaine came in from the kitchen. 
Harmon told her that Bob Wolff, the 


KEY SCENE FROM 
*DAMN YANKEES’ 

MEG: Did the Washington Sen- 
ators win. dear? (He grunts ) 

Oh. I'm sorry. Well, maybe they 
will next time. 

JOE: Damn Yankees. 

MEG: What, dear? 

JOE: I’d like to lick those 
damn Yankees just once. 

MEG; But how can you if 
they're the champions? 

JOE: If we had just one long 
ball hitter— just one. . . 

WhamI I'd sell my soul for one 
long bail hitter. (There is 
eerie music. , . . At this in- 
stant, APPLEGATE appears on 
the porch as if by mag^) 



IN FAUSTIAN DEAL dcvili.sh Mr. .Apple- 
gate i.-irrdrdi trjin.>jf(>rnis mid<IU>-agi*d Joe 
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radio announcer, had asked him to 
attend a father-son softball game the 
next day. She looked displeased. 

■'Cammy cried for an hour after 
you left this morning,” she said. 

Elaine served the sparerlbs. Har- 
mon ate: she didn’t. Presently the 
Killebrew boys awoke from their 
naps. Cammy was sent outside to 
play. Kenny, eyes and nose red from 
a cold, stayed in.side. Harmon and 
Elaine visited a few minutes more. 
Then it was 4 o’clock, time for Har- 
mon to leave for the ball park. 

"Drop around again some time,” 
Elaine said to him. 

Outside, Cammy spotted his father 
and raced over. "Where you going, 
Daddy?” he asked eagerly. 

"To the ball park,” Harmon said. 

“Oh. O.K.” The little boy turned 
and walked away. 

A group of Harmon’s teammates 
live in the .same apartment area. They 
form a car pool and drive to work to- 
gether. It was Killebrew's day to 
drive. One of the pool members was 
Russ Kemmerer, who is possibly a 
better comic than pitcher. Kemmerer 
had phoned Elaine while Harmon was 
out and, speaking in a foreign accent, 
had pretended to he a hi-fi dealer. 

"We vish to install stereophonic 

(ontiii ued 



Boyd, a frustrated WushifiKlon Senator 
fan. into Joe Hardy, best hitter in game. 
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BASEBALL rontiuued 

equipment in your leeving room,” lu* 
had said. “Forty-two speakers. No 
music. Just the sound of ball meeting 
hat." Elaine had fallen for it, to Kem- 
merer’s delight. 

On the trip to the park the pas.seti- 
gers gave Killebrew the business. 

“My wife was going to come out to 
the game tonight. Wanted to see the 
Killer hit one.” 

“Killer don’t hit one any more. He 
hits two." 

“You should have seen N’arleski 
the other night. He was looking pretty 
good. Then the Killer swishes his bat 
once. Bam! I’ve never seen anybody 
look a.s sick as N’arleski did.’’ 

“Yeah, when Killer’s up, it’s brute 
strength against brute strength.” 

Through all of this, Killebrew kept 
trying to change the subject, with no 
result. His teammates are getting a 
kick out of his success. Harmon, as 
the Killer, has become the symbol of 
the Senator's new prosperity. 

KILLER AND BABE 

When Killebrew dressed and came 
on tl'.e field the kidding continued. 
Roy Sievers, looking for a bat to use 
during hitting practice, ran about 
trying diflferent ones. "Got to get me 
a Killer model,” he yelled. “Where’s 
a Killer model?” And finding one, 
letting out a lion’s roar, “Ah ha. a 
Killer model!” 

.K Detroit player, standing beside 
Ellis Clary as he hit ground balls to 
Killebrew, said loudly, “I thought 
Babe Ruth played the outfield.” 

People with requests stopped Kil- 
lebrew every five feet. “Harmon, I’m 
from a weekly newspaper in Mary- 
land.” An A.P. photographer wanted 
a shot of Harmon holding his bat 
right at the camera. When the game 
began, a host of photographers gath- 
ered several feet away from home 
plate when Harmon came to bat, 
oblivious of foul-ball perils. And when 
Harmon went to third, the photogra- 
phers went to third. 

The time will come, of course, when 
the photographers leave, for certain- 
ly Killebrew cannot continue to hit 
home runs at his current pace. When 
he cools off. the furor will subside. 
There will be fewer Kiwanis lunch- 
eons, fewer Pentagon rendezvous. 
There will be more lime for home, and 
Killebrew’s family won't mind that 
too much. Meanwhile, though, Wash- 
ington and its Killer are having them- 
selves a grand time. end 
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Victory over vibration 



The story of the Capital Airlines Viscount 
and its incredibly smooth Rolls Royce engines 


Vibration is the biggest single cause of flying fatigue 
Vibration is the relentless enemy of all air travel- 
ers. It undermines your peace of mind, even on 
the shortest flights. It pulsates along every inch 
of your body. Sleep is fitful, reading almost a 
chore. No wonder many travelers complain of 
feeling tired long after they land. 

Capital Airlines Viscount vanquishes vibration 
The conventional way of attacking vibration is 
to try to insulate passengers against it. But the 
Viscount’s designers attacked the source— the 
engine. A new type of power was the answer, 
power so smooth and quiet it would actually 
refresh and relax passengers. 

The beautiful simplicity of the Rolls Royce Dart engine 
Each of the Viscount’s four Jet-prop engines is 
a study in simplicity. Exquisitely crafted in the 
Rolls Royce tradition of perfection, the Dart 
engine is composed simply of a 
compressor, a burner and a Jet- 
turbine wliich drives the propel- 
ler. These forces blend in a con- 
tinuous flow of smooth power. 


There are no reciprocating parts to shake, rattle 
or roar. So superbly designed are these engines, 
they actually achieve greater propulsive efficiency 
than the fastest military jet. 

The Viscount is lavish with power— 

4 engines for 44 passengers 

Think of it! 1 engine for every 11 passengers. 
This is another reason you can fly over 6 miles a 
minute with only the barest .sensation of motion. 
And Capital pilots— the first in the United States 
with a million jet-powered miles— say the Viscount 
is without question the most reliable plane they 
have ever flown. Capital Viscount engines have 
set satin-smooth performance records for nearly 
2,000,000 hours. 

Make the vibration test yourself 
Next time you fly on a Capital Viscount, lean your 
head back against the seal. You will feel nothing 
but a serene calm. You can drift off to sleep 
with ease. Whenever you fly east of the Mississippi, 
go the smooth Rolls Royce way. 
Call a Capital reservations agent 
or tell your travel agent to put 
you on a jet -powered Capital 
Airlines Viscount. 


Capital 

P AIRLINCS 
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BOXING / Moil I it Kane 


Old Baldy 


Defending his tightweight 
title, Joe Brown stakes 
it against Paolo Rosi 

T hk i.icMTWKicnx division, the 
one in whicli there is more action 
in the ring than in tlie hearing rooms 
of boxing commissions, has a modest 
.surplus of legitimate contenders for 
the title. One of these worthy oppo- 
nent.s, ranked .\'o. by the N'atio/ial 
Boxing As-sociation. gets a proper 
chance at llie championship in \Va.sli- 
inglon, D.f'. next week. 

This N'o. :i contender is Paolo Rosi, 
a balding bleeder in his :hJs, a nat- 



hopes to confuse Champion Joe fJrown, 


VS. Old Bodies 


uralized Italian who has proudly 
named one of his sons r)wight Tor 
Ike I and the other Kenneth because 
it is so .American. I’aolo is essentially 
a club fighter, grotest|ue in .style but 
remarkably efTeotivc against pretti- 
er men. On the night of June he 
will t)e up against one of the prettier 
and prosier-named champion.s, Joe 
Brown, in one of the more attractive 
of T\”s W'l'dncsilon Xiglil Fight.'!. 

Joe )ja.s l)een a fighting champion, 
as the term is measured in these days 
of high taxes that generally make it 
unprofitable for a titleholder to risk 
his champion.ship more than a couple 
of times a year. 'I’hi.s will !)e Brown's 
seN'enth defense in little more than 
two t'ears. and his lODlh pro/e.s.sional 
fight in IJ years of campaigning. Be- 
fore that he was the N'avy'.s light- 
weight champion during World War 
II, winning Ifi fights between seven 
lamlings in the Pacific. 

In contrast to Ko.si, who is princi- 
pally a .slugger and taker. Brown i.s 
in tile tradition of the truly knowing 
ma.ster.s of the moves. 

Paolo’s brown eyes are ever a clear 
and present danger to his survival, 
He has had mountls of sen.sitive scar 
tissue remove<l from atjove them by 
surgery. But even so he has not lost a 
fight since December when he 

was stopped in the seventh lon a cut ' 
hy Baby Vasciuez. Since then Paolo 
has rehabilitated hintself with a de- 
cision over N'asiiuez and has dc- 
stroyetl the liojn's f)f such wistful fel- 
low.s a.s Frankie Hyff and Hobby 
Scanlon, l)olh of whom, like Joe 
Brown, are sleek boxers. iWiiat they 
lack. tliough, i.s the e.ssential wisdom 
of the even .sleeker Brown.' Paolo 
has. furthermore, l)ealen .fohmiy 
Busso, a cluh lighter who heat Brown 
when the title was not at stake, then 
marie Brown look less than magnifi- 
cent when the title iran at stake. 

The Brown-Rosi fight is, there- 
fore, a natural sort of match, since 
it pits a sturdy puncher with a good 
left hook, conqueror of stylists and 
starchers, against a boxer-puncher of 


the old school, a sly trickster who 
can hit with either hand and doesn't 
care which. 

Brown, who is known as Old Bones 
although he is a mere by the offi- 
cial r'ount anrl has not begun to ap- 
jiroach the venerable status of an 
.Archie Moore, has shown recent signs 
that he is about ready to be taken — 
Jiol nece.s.saril.v b.v lio.si but certain- 
ly. in due course, by one of the high- 
er-ranking contenders. 

There is. for instance, top-ranked 
Kenny Lane, thesouthpaw who was a 
mere point away from a draw and 
two points from the title when he met 
Brown last .hily at Houston. There is 
Carlos Orti/., the young Xo. 2 chal- 
lenger. a superior boxer and stout 
puncher now about to campaign 
against Pane in the regrettably re- 
vived junior welterweight division. 
On a good night, with a little bit of 
luck, either of the-se fighters might 
lake Brown. 

.And so. for that matter, might 
Rosi, assuming that Old Bones is 
really over the hill, tliat time has 
drawn the temper of his ancipilal 
weapons, and that he is about ready, 
as he him.seJf has hinted in iiiformal 
discourse, to pack it in for a lifetime 
of rest and corUemplalion of the bel- 
ter things. 

The first hint that the end might 
he in sight for this once murderous 
jiuncher came on the night of tlie 
Lane fight, when hi.s failure to handle 
an awkward situation with more than 
adequate grace was put down to the 
fact that he wa-s baffied by Lane's 
southpaw stance and delivery. It was 
a forgivalile lapse, but then in his 
next fight Brown wa.s actually beaten 
by Busso in a 10-rounil over-lhe- 
weight cijiiiesl, Well, it was assumed, 
that just meant Old .Joe was shrewil- 
1\' losing for the double purpose of 
building up a return match against 
BUS.SO — this lime for the title — and 
was trying to avoid a return matcli 
against Lane, who clear)\' de.served 
one. Still, when the title was at stake 
in tin* second Busso fight. Old Bones 
looked just barely good enough to 
will — and you can throw out some 
lopsided Houston judging in his favor. 

'I'his is not to suggest that Old 
Baldy Ls going to beat Old Bones. 
The odds at tliis distance from the 
fight seem a correct 2 to 1 in the 
champion's favor. Bur this coming 
Wednesilay night will be a time to 
look keenly at Joe for those signs of 
disintegration that presage an early 
cliunge in the cliampion.ship. end 
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Celaperm 

makes 



these Brentwood plaids a bright idea for Dad 


Look no further than these Bagpiper Plaids. They’re crisp, cool, Celaperm acetate 
and cotton (and these Celaperm colors are actually sealed-in the fiber for unsur- 
passed resistance to fading). Fabric from Nashcombe Fabrics, .superb tailoring by 
Brentwood Sportswear. In red, white, black, green, tan. Ribbed ciirdigan, S, M. L, 
about $7. Knit shirt with matching trim, S, M. L. about $4. Shorts, 30-42, about $5. 
At fine stores everywhere. Celanese Corporation of America, Xew York 16. N, Y. 
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The Gary Coopers’ Sporting Life 


More than an avocation, sports — and the relaxation they 
afford— are a creed to this veteran star and his family 


by JAMES MURRAY 

W ITH Gary Cooper, shown on 
.Sports Illustrated’s cover in 
pcrhap-s the most unusual costume of 
his lung career, the sporting life is 
more than a casual avocation. It is a 
complete way of life for him and his 
entire family and has been since court- 
ship days. When daughter Maria, now 
21. came along, the Coopers .simply 
fitted her into the sports picture as 
casually and naturally as asking a 
fourth for tennis. From bird-shooting 
on the ranch to cricket -playing when, 
as a hoy, he livetl in England, Coo- 
per has ranged over the whole spec- 
trum of sport not Just as a spectator 


but a.s an enthusiastic participant. 

Mrs. Cooper, the former \'eronica 
Balfe, who is known as Rocky to her 
friends land as Samira Shaw from her 
acting days I, has been as enthusias- 
tic as her husband in her pursuit of 
athletics. Raised on Long Island in 
the salty comjjany of yachtsmen like 
Corny .Shields iher stepfather, Paul 
Shields, is his brother), she pro- 
gres.sed to skeel shooting (she won 
the California women's champion- 
ship one year), tennis, golf and final- 
ly, skiing and skin-diving. Torn be- 
tween the last two. she awards them 
etjual custody of her year— summer 


for diving, winter for the snow slopes. 

The Coopers found their late.st avo- 
cation, skin-diving, via the medium 
of motion pictures. "We saw Cou- 
steau’s The Silent World and it mes- 
merized us," Rocky recalls. They im- 
mediately repaired to I'.S. Divers 
Corporation, the Los Angeles branch 
of a French firm that produces most 
of the first-rate skin-diving eijuip- 
ment for this country. They wanted 
the works, they e.Nplained. They went 
through the accepted steps, learned 
the basic rules of survival and pro- 
cedure in the new and exciting sport 
and duly earned their underwater 
wings. 

Experts now. they remain true to 
the idealistic concept of the sport 
with which they first emiiraced it. 
They scorn spearfishing. "We figure 
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FOOD /Mary Frost Mahon 


The Gary Coopers’ favorite dish 


T he ACTiVK-i.iviNC and unpretentious Gary Cooper 
family are fond of simple food. Gary often grills 
steak in the garden of their Los Angeles house on Sun- 
days. Weekday favorites, well memorized by their Dan- 
ish cook Lilly, include cheese souHle and her special 
Danish pancakes foUled over sour cream and jelly. But 
the one dish this family likes most of all — Gary-, Rocky 
and daughter Maria are agreed— is spareribs and .sauer- 
kraut, served with green apjjlesauce. "Lilly’s a wonder 
at the whole thing," Rocky told me, and then had her 
demonstrate to prove it. 

So here is Lilly’s production. If the directions are fol- 
lowed closely, it is not unlikely that this (’ooper hc»use- 
huld favorite will become one of yours, too. It has been 
a great addition to my own cooking repertoire, because 
it's absolutely the best dish of spareribs anyone has 
ever eaten. And canned sauerkraut, prepared as detailed 
below, tastes exactly as if it had been made at home. 

ROCKY COOPER, chic in a Chanel suit, chats with her cook 
Lilly about the platlerful of crisp spareribs which have Just 
come out of the wall oven shown partially at right of picture. 

i'hvingritph by LoitUc Ihilil-Wotfe 


CRUSTY SPARERIBS A LA COOPER <.ri,-/uuri 
buy two sides of pork ribs, Have the butcher select the 10 
meatiest ribs on each side, remove all possible fat and cut 
into tw<i-bone portions, .\rrange in a roa-sting pan and sprin- 
kle with salt and pepper, Place thi.s pan, unci»vere<i. in a 
preheated 450 oven till ribs are brown — that is, about 40 
minutes. Then remove all melted fat from the pan with a 
.st|ueeze-type baster. -Aild 1 2 cup water. Cover pan with lid 
and replace in oven for 1 2 hour. This .steams and tender- 
izes the spareribs. 

Now brush the ribs with about 3 4 cup <if barbecue sauce 
to cover all surfaces, ■ The Coopers usi- Trader Vic'-s Barbecue 
Glaze. Place pan, uncovered, in oven for 1 2 hour, basting 
freiiuently, Serve very hot and crusty, together with coltl green 
applesauce and the following hot delight, tiineil to he ready 
si miiltaneously, 

LILLY'S SPECIAL SAUERKRAUT 

Combine one No, 2 1 2-.size can of I.,ibby’s sauerkraut with 1 4 
cup canned applesauce, 1 cup strong veal or chicken broth, 
1 small grated onion, 1 tablespoon of caraway .seed, 1 2 tea- 
•spoon white pepper and 1 medium-sized raw potato, grated 
fine. Cook uncovered in a very thick pan over medium heat 
until the juice thickens. This will take about one hour. 
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SPORTING COOPERS foillinued 

it’s the fishes’ world and we are in- 
truders in it,” explains Cooper. 
Their delight is in exploring — far and, 
on occasion, deep. Only this year, the 
Cooper women— mother Kocky and 
pretty Maria— plunged to a recorded 
depth of 110 feet. One of the witnp.sses 
was grumpy husband Gary, who bot- 
tomed at only fi.’i feet in his dive. 
“Damn fools, show-offs,” was his con- 
sidered opinion of the stunt. “Mighta 
got hurt.” His womenfolk serenely 
smile at him when the subject comes 
up — as it fretjucntly does when they 
see to it. 

A bad back has curtailed Actor 
Cooper’s skiing activities in recent 
years, and tennis became such a prob- 
lem of finding the right congenial 
companions at the right time that the 
Coopers have pretty much put that 
in a closet for the time being. But Mrs. 
Cooper, who strongly approves of 
President Eisenhower's emphasis on 
fitness, also strongly urges that every- 
one take some kind of sport to give 
exercising the keenness of fun. “I 
just don’t feel well if I don’t have 
a certain amount of exercise every 
day,” she says firmly. 

Daughter Maria, a genuine beauty 
with the unmistakable bloom of 
health in lier walk and clear eyes, has 
even taken up bicycling — stationary 
bicycling which, in the freeway- 
clogged hills of Los Angeles, is by all 
odds the safest kind. The Coopers, 
heeding Dr. Paul Dudley White’s 
creed that a bicycle a day keeps the 
heart attack away, bought an Exer- 
cycle complete with pedometer to 
measure the miles ticked off in a 
given session. 

But while she urges competitive 
sports if that will bring the spark of 
gaiety to exercising, Rocky Cooper 
strongly disapproves of the competi- 
tive urge that destroys the fun of the 
game. “A terrible thing is to see the 
way the competitive instinct distorts 
the features of some women. I used 
to have the competitive urge when I 
was younger, and I think that in a 
man's face the lines of grim resolve 
can be attractive. In a woman, no.” 

Of her husband, she says: “He plays 
golf, for instance, to relax. He doesn't 
go out to lose his disposition.” Cooper 
assents. “When I go on the golf course 
I’m happy to break 100. And I like to 
play w’ith people w’ho treat the game 
that way. I stay away from those 
grim golfers. They can ruin an after- 
noon for anybody.” end 


OFF TO THE DEPTHS. Gary. Rocky and Maria iriijbh walk down to ihe craggy shore 
of the blue Mediterranean with their friend and fellow enthusiast Van J{)hnson. 


UP ON the slopes, the Coopers lake 
a breather on Sun Valley’s Ridge Run. 


down in the depths. Gary and Rocky 
explore coral reef formation off Nassau. 


UP IN THE hills, Huntef Cooper in earlier days relaxes after a bird shoot with 
hi.s old friend Ernest Hemingway and Taylor Williams, Sun Valley hunting guide. 
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Tip from 


WALTER BURKEMO, Forcst Hills CC, Detroit 


the Top 


The long trap shot 


W HEN the average golfer gets into a sand trap 75 yards or so from 
the green, he wants to play an explosion shot “like the pros.” He 
takes in the healthy distance to the green and says to himself, “Now 
I’ll really have to blast it to got it there.” The results don’t help his 
frame of mind much, or his score either. 

To begin with, the average golfer is wrong when he thinks the pros 
play an explosion shot from that far out. The clubhead, of course, some- 
times displaces quite a bit of sand after the ball has been struck, and 
maybe this is what gives the illusion that the pros hit the sand before 
the ball on this kind of shot. They don’t— or at least they try not to. 
They try to “pick” the ball on a long trap shot, contacting it cleanly 
and hitting it just below the center. 

On this shot there’s very little shifting of weight. You keep the body 
anchored, for you play this shot just about entirely with the arms and 
wrists. You have to cock the wrists correctly going back to execute the 
shot well. And you must concentrate, for no shot in which the club has 
to make precise contact with the ball is an easy one. One further point: 
always use the sand wedge. 


/ 



NEXT TIP: Rlanchc Sokl OH gcHeTatiuy cliibhcud upccd 



T he sweet 
click at the 
tee is the mu- 
sic of the finest 
ball in golf— 
the great new 
•Som Sneed •» Wilson Staff. 
0 member oi ».« H ere ’ s thc 
A^lloTy stoo. distance ball 
for yourdrives, 
the true ball for your putts. 
Here’s a ball which "leaps” 
off the club head at a re- 
markable 170 m.p.h. 

The new Staff is a "win- 
ning” ball. The greatest 
names in golf play the 
Wilson Staff — Slammin’ 
Sammy Snead, biggest 
prize winner in golf history, 
plus Palmer and Casper, 
leading ’58 money winners. 

Belt a new Wilson Staff 
ball yourself. You’ll know 
you’ve hit the long bail. 
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All ever -elusive grail 


The Walker Cup is still an American possession despite a most 
unreserved British assault. However, the pressure persists 


F our si’Kin(;s wlien the 15th 

Walker C up match was played at 
St. Andrews, British gulfing fortunes 
fell to a new low. For the first time 
since the biennial matches had been 
begun liack in 1922 a Briti-sli team 
playing on its own soil dropped all 
four of tlie foursomes, in which two 
partners hit alternate shots, usually 
lield on the first da.\’ of the two-day 
meeting and followed on the sec- 
ond by eight singles. To make mat- 
ters wor.se that driaxly May flay at 
St. Andrews, Britain seemed to hav e 
the important first foursome all 
wrapjied up. Their two most expe- 
rienced players, Ronnie White and 
Joe Carr, held a 1-up lead on Harvie 
Warfi Jr. and Don Cherry with three 
holes to go. Moreover. While and 
Carr seemed certain to win the :l4th, 
a medium-length par 4; for after 
Ward and Cherry had tangled with 


the famous hunker called the Prin- 
cipal’s Nose off the tee, the .\meri- 
cans were playing their fourth at 
about the .same spot on the fairway 
where the British were playing tlieir 
second. Then it happened. Carr and 
While needed four .shots to gel down 
from 140 yards out, and the Ameri- 
cans. let off the hook with a halve in 
5, went on to take the iloth and the 
:i6th and the match when tlie British 
pair continued to falter badly. 

Golf defeats at the hands of the 
Americans are not a new story to the 
British and they usually can absorb 
them with honest stoicism, but that 
shutout in the foursomes was just 
too much gall and wormwood on the 
rocks. That very night they decided 
that their old laissex-faire methods 
had to be abandoned. It would no 
longer do to collect for the Walker 
Cup lU amateurs who had looked 



fairly impressive in small events and 
to hope that somehow lliey might rise 
to the peak of their games on the big 
international weekend — because they 
seldom did, At the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club of Sr. Andrews the respon- 
sibility for revitalizing amateur golf 
was given to Gerald Micklem and 
Raymond Oppenheimer, appointerl 
to be the new Walker Cup captain 
and the new chairman of the selection 
committee re.spectivel.v. 

In a land where the cry is often 
raised that amateur golf is a closed 
corporation except for wearers ol 
the right lie and blazer, Micklem and 
Oppenheimer scoured every inch ol 
golf territory in their hunt to uncovei 
and encourage now talent. In the 
summer of 1957, when the Walker 
Cup was played at Minikahda in 
Minneapolis, the BritLsh, though 
they ultimately lost 8-:i, made their 
best showing ever in America. .-Vt 
noon on the second day they were 
actually in the lead. In 1958 the ren- 
aissance of British amateur golf con- 
tinued apace. That summer a team of 
10 amateur.s trounced a team of Brit- 
ish profe.ssionals, the same personnel 
who had beaten our pros for the Ry- 
der Cup. In the autumn in the Eisen- 
hower C up their four-man team 
missed tying the .Australians and 
.Americans by only one shot. 

The BritLsh goal from the begin- 
ning was this year's Walker Cup 
match at Muirlield, Scotland, on 
•May l.j and 16. The opening day, 
the da.v of the foursomes, finally ar- 
rived, and after four years of all this 
effort and patience and planning, 
once again the British lost all four 
foursomes. It meant little that the 
scores in three matches had been 
close and that on the second day 
three British player.s (Carr, Reid 
Jack and Alex Sheppersoni won their 
singles to make the final score United 
States 9. Great Britain 6, for the 
story of the 1959 Walker Cup was 
this minor tragedy of immense work 
bringing only extreme frustration. 
“We intend to go on learning and to 



WITH PHOTOGRAPHIC GRINS and snappy blazers, seven of nine-man I'.S. team pose 
around cup. They are (htm left \ Tommy Aaron, Jack Nicklaus. Harvie Ward, Charley 
Coe, Deane Bcman, Bill Hyndman, Frank Taylor. Patton and Wet tlaufer are not shown. 


go on trying,” Micklem said calmly 
at the presentation ceremonies, “and 
we will be after you again in 1961.” 
That is for certain, for the Walker 
Cup has become a sort of Holy (Jrail 
for present-day British sportsmen. 
One of these years they will win it. 
This may happen, oddly enough, in 
America before it does in Britain. 
For when they are playing at home, 
the terrible tension bred by their own 
awareness of what they must do im- 
poses on the players an intoleraljle 
burden, it appears: and piled on top 
of this is the uninterrupted conscious- 
ness of how serious the outcome of 
each shot is to their supporters, who 
line the fairways with a graveness 
that remains undisguised for all their 
efforts to remind themselves that, 
after all, this is only a golf match. 

INTENT AMERICANS 

The other half of the story of the 
1959 meeting is the story of how an 
intent American team, reacting to 
the spur of competition with an indi- 
vidual and collective determination, 
produced golf that was sound anti 
forceful and in the clutch frequently 
brilliant. They did this on a course 
which none of the five veterans ( Cap- 
tain Charley Coe. Billy Joe Patton, 
Bill Hyndman, Bud Taylor and Har- 
vie Ward) had seen before, and w'hich 
presented even stranger problems for 
the four kids on the team (Ward 
Wettlaufer, 23, Tommy .Aaron, 22, 
Deane Beman, 21, and Jack Xick- 
laus, 19), none of whom had ever 
played in Britain. MuirfieUI, 6,806 
•yards in length with an appro.ximate 
par of 35-35-70, is undoubtedly the 
finest orthodox test of golfing skill in 
Great Britain. Unlike St. .Andrews, 
which is special to itself, none of 
Muirfield's bunkers is hidden. There 
are about 190 of them and they are 
the key of the course. These bunkers 
vary in area, naturally, but the aver- 
age Muirfield bunker is about the 
size of a service court in tennis. It is 
about four feet deep at the base of 
the abrupt front wall, sometimes 
deeper. These walls are works of an, 
composed of thin strips of turf, set 
together a.s precisely and smoothly 
as the bricks in a Swedish town hall. 

More to the golfer’s concern, these 
bunkers are adroitly positioned. They 
make Muirfield a severe test of con- 
trol driving, for you must always 
play away from the well-advertised 
danger they hold. In the green areas 
the bunkers appear in clusters and 
there they are sometimes five to eight 


feet below the putting surface. In a 
wind it takes very accurate shotmak- 
ing to avoid them, but this is only 
half of the problem Muirfield poses. 
The other is gauging the distance on 
your approaches. Conditions quite 
unlike those in America prevail. The 
unwatered greens are hard, and the 
resilient, close-cropped fairways are 
almost as fast, especially after a rain- 
less week. Land your ball on a green 
or an apron, and unless you are play- 
ing into a wind which has killed its 
flight the ball bounds off like a jack- 
rabbit. Accordingly, you must figure 
out how many yards on the fairway 
before the green you want your ap- 
proach to alight so that it will expend 
its bounce and its roll near the pin. 
Putting is much the same story. The 
ball always rolls much further than 
you expect at first. Time after time, 
when you watch a player putt a 40- 
footer, you feel very weak-minded, 
because your first impre.ssion is that 
the ball will fall many feet short of 
the cup: but somehow it keeps on 
coasting and coasting, and often it is 
10 feet past before it subsides. 

What the American team did — 
and it was no small feat, for the four 
freshmen especially — was to learn in 
a matter of days to adjust them- 
selves to these new and ticklish con- 
ditions land to the small British ball) 
and at the same time not lose the 
attacking spirit for which our players 
are correctly celebrated. During the 
matches it was they w'ho looked like 
the natives and the British like the 


visitors, for their superiority was 
most marked when it came to con- 
trolling the ball on touchy pitches 
and from pitch-and-run shots 100 
yards or less from the pin. They 
putted more steadily than their op- 
ponents, for the mo.st part, and were 
effective playing "The East Lothian 
wedge,” the putter from off the edge 
of the green. In passing it might also 
be noted that our players also ad- 
justed nicely to Colonel Evans- 
Lombe, Muirfield’s musical-comedy 
secretary who not infrequently, as he 
rides his bicycle relentlessly over the 
course, will suddenly dart out of no- 
where to upbraid a slovenly golfer 
who has replaced his turf after an 
iron shot but neglected to replace it 
so that it is perfectly aligned with 
the grain of the fairway. 

On the Friday when the foursomes 
took place the wind was fairly stiff, 
but the air was mild and tlie sky 
blue, a continuation of the remark- 
ably pleasant and dry two-sweater 
spring weather the Scots somberly 
referred to as a "heat wave.” General 
opinion favored Britain to take the 
first foursome match in which the 
established firm of Reid Jack and 
Douglas Sewell was facing Bud Tay- 
lor and Harvie Ward, and also to 
take the second in which Joe Carr 
and Guy Wolstenholme (who had 
beaten Henry Cotton and Dai Rees 
in their final tune-up i were against 
Bill Hyndman and Tommy .Aaron. 
In the third— Coe and Patton vs. 

continued 
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non-skid etiquette for week-end sailors 

Note the specially molded traction sole. Professionally 
designed for sure footing on slippery decks and docks. 

Ideal for tennis. Fully cushioned from heel to toe, to 
absorb the jolts and jars of active sports. Men’s sizes, 

6 to 13. About $8.00. Always look for the blue label. 
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United States Rubber 
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Artliur Perowne and Michael Bonal- 
lack— the United States was a heavy 
favorite; so much so, in fact, it was 
wondered why Captain Coe had 
chosen to place this powerful com- 
hination in third position. We were 
given a slight edge in the last jnatch, 
in wliich two of our very good whif: 
kids. Wettlaufer and Xicklaus, were 
oppo.sing the only slightly older pair 
of .Michael Lunt, 2-4, and Alec Sliep- 
person, the latter a law student 
who is the be.st of the young Hrit« 
ish golfers. In one respect, this a I- 
vance dope was right on the nose. 
Teaming beautifully, Coe and Patton 
won the first four holes. I'ouring it 
on all the way for fear they might 
let up. they were around in 72, a 
splendid score at Muirfield, and stood 
8 up at lunch. They had made only- 
one penalii^ing mistake, and in the 
afternoon they marie only one more 
and ran the match out 9 and 8. 

UTTER CONFIDENCE 

The three other matclies were so 
close they might liave gone either 
way. fn the fourth foursome, VCett- 
laufer and Xicklaus, 4 down after the 
PUh, got l)ack in the game by sweep- 
ing tlip Ifith, 17th and 18th, and 
playing with utter coolness and confi- 
dence, eventually won it with a par .5 
on the 17th. or 35th. The British 
players almost invariably had a great 
deal of trouble with this 17lh hole, a 
513-yarder which doglegs to the left 
after the drive and which plays much 
longer and harder when the wind is 
blowing out of the east and against 
the players, which it was. The drive 
mu.st be kept away from a series of 
four bunkers which commands the 
elbow of the dogleg. Tlie second shot 
must lie swatted over the two most 
awesome bunkers on the course which 
thrust themselves up with real men- 
ace in the heart of the fairway. The 
third shot is a pitch downhill to a 
punchbowl green with a narrow en- 
trance. It was here that Carr and 
Welstenholme, all sijuare after 34 
holes with Hyndman and Aaron, also 
lo.sl their match. With the British 
ball 50 yards short of the pin in two, 
Carr elected to try to roll a low pitch- 
and-run over the hard shoulder of 
the mounding at the right entraned 
to the green. The ball kicked far off 
the line and left Wolstenholme with a 
4()-footer. He was short with it, about 
five feet short, and Carr then missed 
that one. It was a liard way to lose so 
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tough a match, but what had be- 
fallen Sewell and Jack moments ear- 
lier was no easier. All square against 
Ward and Taylor on the 36th, they 
stood helplessly by as Ward stroked 
a winning birdie putt up over a slip- 
pery rise and slowly into the center 
of the cuf) from 30 feet away. All day 
long Harvie had been struggling with 
his tee shots. The swing which car- 
ried him to one British and two U.S. 
amateur championships may have 
lost some of its repose and rhythm, 
but Ward remains a great golfer. 
Somehow or other, he will usually 
contrive to come through with win- 
ning stiots. In the early stages of 
the match Bud Taj'lor’.s sturdy and 
straight play had compensated to a 
good degree for Harvie’s errors, and 
down the stretch, with Taylor as re- 
liable as ever, Ward won it with what 
surely must be the most fantastic 
burst of putting in Walker Cup hi.s- 
tory. He holed from 30 feet on the 
26th. from 25 feet, downhill, on the 
31st, then from 40 feet on the 33rd 
before rolling in the long clincher on 
the home green. Each putt, by the 
way, fell into the middle of the hole 
with perfect pace, a.s if it had been 
putted from two feet. 

Barring a miraculous recovery 
yielding 6' points in the singles, the 
American monopoly of the four.sotnes 
had as good as settled the outcome 
of the 17th Walker Cup match. Ac- 
cordingly, on the day of the singles, 
a gray day in which a Scottish haar, 
a sea mist off the firth, foggetl the 
course till noon, the spectators had 
their minds half on the golf they 
were watching and with the other half 
were probing such problems as why 
it is American golfers finish a round 
•SO well and British golfers so poorly. 
For instance, in the morning round 
of the foursomes, all four British 
teams had lost the 18th hole, a tight- 
ly trapped 427-yarder played into a 
cross-wind blowing left to right across 
the fairway. In the singles this same 
pattern reasserted itself, only more 
emphatically. Charley Coe, 3 down 
to Carr, won the 17th and 18th. 
Ward, even with Wolstenholme, won 
the 16th and 17th. I’atton took the 
17th and 18th, Hynclman (in his 
most irresistible form on both days) 
the 17th and 18ih, Aaron the 18th. 
Deane Beman 'ably replacing Tay- 
lor, who had graciously stepped 
down) the 18th, Wettlaufer (around 
in 69) the 17th and 18th, and N’ick- 
laus (around in an equally magnificent 
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“...most 
comfortable 
underwear 
I've ever 
worn" 



This soft knit underwear of 80% "Orion”* acrylic fiber and 20% 
cotton feels right when you put it on, stays right after machine 
or hand washing. True, it costs a bit more, but where else can 



you get such personal satisfaction out of a little luxury. Its com- 
fort is second to nothing. Slip it on today and see for yourself. 


VARSITY n 


[ makes T-shirts, athletic shirts and briefs of 80''i "Orion". 20''[, cotton. Available at; 
WEBER & HEILBRONER-Ncw York: JOHN WANAMAKER -Philadelphia: HUGHES & HATCHER- 
Detroit: MACY'S -San Francisco: JAMES K. WILSON-Dallas. BASKINS Chicago. 


ORLON’ (BllPlb 


ACRYLIC FIBER 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER 11 V 
isihown, ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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GOLF eonlittued 



Tilt- word is out. The new Tourney’s terrific! Golfers 
everywhere are trying it . . . and staying with it. They 
like the proven long-distance performance of the liquid- 
renter Tourney, lit grabbed off first and second in the 
1959 Masters Driving Contest; lias taken first in 12 tough 
professional tournaments in 1959.1 All golfers like the 
Tourney’s outstanding playability. 

The sharp, resounding “click” of a Tourney tells you 
right away that this ball's got it. It streaks off the tee and 
gobbles up fairway yardage in a hurry. It flies right, 
rolls true. Stays new-looking, new-performing round after 
round. In short, you'll tike evcrytliing about the new all 
liquid-center MacGregor Tourney . . . especially what it 
does for your game. 

Ask jor Tourneys at )our pro shop. 



70) the 17th. Well, then, why do 
these things occur? 

There is no one answer. There may 
well be something, for example, in 
Henry Cotton’s on-the-spot com- 
ment that our boys eat more meat 
(such as lamb chops for breakfast) 
than do the British on the days of a 
match and conseijuently have more 
physical stamina. There undoubted- 
ly is something in the quick surmise 
Gerald Micklem and Raymond Op- 
penheimer made, as tiiey unblink- 
ingly launched another four-year 
plan, that they had failed to provide 
tlieir team with enough experience 
playing before large galleries, which, 
to be sure, are generally collected at 
the holes near the clubhouse. But at 
the heart of the answer, it is sug- 
gested, is the sharp truth that our 
players simply come from a harder 
school. To make your way to the top, 
either in profe.ssional or amateur 
golf, in a land as populous as ours 
where tens of scores of players have 
the talent to back up their ambition, 
you have got to mean business every 
step of the way, and our players have 
this fact of life burned into their 
consciousness at a very lender age. 
At Muirfield, with everyone raring to 
go. to play his very best golf and 
meaning to win, the only additional 
quality the .\merican team reijuired 
was sure leadership, and Captain 
Charley Coe, with a decade of Walker 
Cup experience behind him, provided 
this quite superbly all the way. 

LUCKY ACCIDENT 

There is much more that could be 
written about this Walker Cup match 

— how, in the singles, Joe Carr's putt- 
er was trampled on and broken by 
an uprushing spectator, forcing him 
to putt (much belter, it turned out) 
with his three-iron; the immaculate 
shotmaking of Reid Jack in the after- 
noon portion of his return match 
with Patton: young Tommy Aaron's 
astonishing poise as he and Hynd- 
man stood off the big team of Carr 
and Wulstenholmu in the foursomes 

— but the one main impression that 

remains with this observer was the 
unflagging verve with which the five 
American veterans and the four pre- 
cocious kids went about their golf. 
On paper they looked to be a fairly 
strong side, but at Muirfield they 
showed themselves to be one of the 
most formidable teams we have ever 
sent to Britain. end 




A defense with a false gift 


T his is Bridge Week in Los Angeles and, by the time 
its championship events are over, an aJltime tour- 
nament attendance record is likely to be shattered. 

The W’est Coast area is strongly represented in the ex- 
pert column not only by home-grown talent but by a 
number of European bridge stars who have settled there. 
Among these is Stella Rebner— formerly of Vienna, now 
one of the high-ranking players in this country — who re- 
cently gave a stylish exhibition of defense in this hand. 


Bodi aidea vulnerable 
Suiilh dealer 



Opening lead: spade S 


to join her in trying to uncover the winning defense. 

While you’re thinking things over, let me develop the 
hint I dropped when I implied that South's play of the 
spade queen was wise. If he had held on to that card 
and a second spade was led, West would simply have 
refused to take it. Declarer would win one spade trick 
but could not develop another for lack of entries to 
dummy. However, good plays sometimes breed great 
counterplays, and that was the case here. 

East led the queen of hearts directly into the teeth 
of dummy’s ace-king-jack ! Far from being an act of char- 
ity, this shrewd maneuver gave declarer an extra heart 
trick, but it deprived him of Uiree tricks in spades. 

At this point the best declarer could do was cash 
dummy’s three good hearts, discarding a couple of dia- 
monds. Then he took the club finesse, cashed the club 
ace and led a third club, but the suit didn’t break, and 
now the declarer was doomed. 

Now observe how pleasant South’s life would have 
been had East returned anything but a heart, and any 
heart but the queen. Declarer would have had time to 
clear the spades for three winners while he still held a 
heart for entry to dummy, and the successful club finesse 
would have given him nine tricks. 

How could East tell that the heart play would set the 
hand? She couldn’t be sure— but she could deduce from 
the bidding that it was the only valid hope. South had 
at least five clubs from the rebid of that suit and prob- 
ably five diamond.s from the fact he had bid diamond.s 
first. Since East was looking at the 2 of spades. West’s 
lead of the 3 identified a four-card suit, leaving South 
with just two. There was room in declarer’s hand for only 
one heart. It was essential to remove that card before 
the spade suit could become established, and if East led 
any heart but the queen she would be giving North fire 
heart tricks. 

The carping critic might point out that East’s attack 
would have boomeranged had South’s singleton heart 
been the 10, but to this I can only point out that the 
odds were four to one against it— and furthermore, if 
that had been the situation, the contract couldn’t have 
been defeated. 


West’s hand was hardly one to inspire any particular 
optimism and. with all four suits bid by the opponents, 
it seemed that no opening lead was especially’ inviting. 
West finally decided in favor of the spade 3. Mrs. Reb- 
ner, playing East, put up the ace, and the declarer, who 
seemed to know his way around the course, dropped the 
queen. Now East went into a huddle, and you are invited 


t:XTR.\ TRK K 

Be wary of bidding three no trump on misfit hands. 
Having shown his distribution, South should have con- 
tented himself with expressing a preference for North’s 
spade suit, bidding three spades instead of three no 
trump. Defeat of a four-spade contract would have been 
beyond the most capable defenders. end 
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outboard motor oil 


ft 



Because 6R<IY-G0 outboard motor oil contains 
SYNFOMIX 2 156, you can say goodbye to spark plug 
fouling, slow acceleration, skips and misfires, balky 
motors, the inconvenience of draining your fuel tank, 
and internal corrosion from engine acids, moisture and 
salt water. Say hello to more fun on the water -be able to 
GO-o-o-o o-o with BRAY-GO. 






...the WORLD’S FIRST and ONLY 
HEAVY DUTY OIL for OUTBOARD MOTORS 


SOLO FOR OUTBOARD USE EXCLUSIVELY THRU MARINE SPECIALTY DEALERS! 

BRAY OIL CO. Los Angeles, Calif. • Richmond, Calif. • Hanover, New Jersey 




'* HowinucK 
should 
your do? 
— eat? — 


BIG DOGS, bg me«l$. little dogs, 
little meals, but be sure to mix m 
Vionate once each day. Vionate con. 
tains 20 essential vitamins and mm. 
era's for vigor, strong bones, healthy 
skin free from itch. 

QNIY 7H for I ai. flic at drufglft er pat iliep. 

VIONATE* 

VIO.S’ATE l> « rveixered Squibb Irbdemark. 
SOUS MATHIKnOS* CHEMICAL COKPORATION. tOSS 

Squibb -A NAME YOU CAN TRUSI 



GREAT LAKES CRUISE 

cnidinuctl from page S9 

The next big stop after Blind River 
is Aird Island, but either Turnbull or 
Serpent Harbor makes a fine place to 
slay overnight — always provided 
that you get away from Blind River 
early enough to make port well be- 
fore dark. In general, from Blind 
River on along the north shore the 
mainland harbors like Serpent have 
houses, outboard fishermen. Indian 
homes and vacation cottage.s. So, if 
you want your cruising in wild and 
woolly surrounding.s, stay out in 
islands like Turnbull. 

SIDE TRIP 4: Srrpr)il HurlHir 
Serpent, 15 miles from Blind River, 
is wtdl-known for its fishing. F'urther- 



more, it has a nice anchorage on the 
east shore of Noble’s Island. Here, 
where the great cliffs plunge straight 
to the water, you can take the fam- 
ily swimming in relative privacy. No 
swimming quite matches hopping 
from a niche in one of these cliffs, 
five or six or 10 feet above the water. 
For safety’s sake take a lead line along 
to check the depths of any swimming 
hole you pick. On the cliff’s face you 
will find giant iron rings bolted to 
the rock, rings once used by the lum- 
ber schooners that took Ontario's 
virgin timber to market. On the main- 
land are the ruins of the lumber mill, 
and we.st of this several Indian homes. 
The Indians may not be in full re- 
galia but the youngsters won’t mind: 
un Indian is an Indian. .\nd for you 
the right Indian can be a crackerjack 
guide to fishing in the area. Go in 
and talk to Arthur Pelletier. He'll 
probably be up at his woodshed, care- 
fully piecing scrap lumber together 
to make a fishing dory. Pelletier can 
find fish for you if they are to be 
found— at $12 a day. If you are not 
really familiar with Serpent’s good 
holes the $12 is well spent. Serpent 
is full of pickerel and pike, and you 
may latch on to an occasional muskie, 
anywhere from 15 to 30 pounds. If 
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...the extraordinary story behind these 5 pictures 


These five photographs were made in the past few months... 
with H 35-year-olcl Leica Model A. Thousands of other venerable 
Leicas are still in top condition and produce eminently satis- 
fying pictures-dramatic testimony to the rugged precision 
and unwavering quality built into every Leica. 

Today’s modern Leicas, the M-3 and M-2. embody traditional 
I.rf?ica craftsmanship, with an array of modern features, mak- 
ing it ea.sier than ever to fully benefit from the most important 
feature of all -Leica quality! Both the Leica M-3 and M-2 
feature automatic, multiple-frame viewfinders with automatic 
parallax compensation - and are available with the Dual-Range 
Summicron f/2 lens, with focus and parallax compensation 
down to 19". 

See and try the Leica M-3 and M-2 today. You’ll be surprised 
how easily you can harness Leica quality, how quickly it will 
make its presence felt in your pictures. Illustrated folders on 
the Leica M-3 and the new Leica M-2 are avail- 
able from your Leica-franchised dealer or 
from E. Leitz, Inc.. Dept. 306D. 




LEICA: lifetime investment in photography 

Leica M-3 with 50mm Dual-Range Summicron f/2 lens, 
$438.00. Leica M-2 with 50mm Dual-Range Summicron f/2 
tens, $334.00. Interchangeable Leitz lenses are available in 
focal lengths from 21mm to 400mm. 



SI’<>RT.-< iu.ustrated Junr I. 
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asuals 


TRAVELAIRE SUIT 


Travelaire has style to spare ... a cool, 
cool shadow of a suit, yet fully tailored in a 
balanced blend of 65% Dacron — 

35% viscose rayon sharkskin. Remarkably 
wrinkle-resistant . . . completely wash and wear 
... in a wide range of plain shades, 
miniature glen plaids, tone on-tone stripes. 

A! better stores, about S39.9S. 

DIVISION OF M. WILE & 
COMPANY. INC., BUFFALO 



SHAVES ANYWHERE- 
ANYTIME, 

NO PlUG, NO CORDI 


UNIVERSAL 

Cordless 
Electric Shaver 

Shaviii" in liir (l<'p(liA of llir Sahnra 
may not In* orio of your j)roliioiii>. 
Itiil at home or on safari s>lial 
roulil l)p more convenient than the 
new UniverKal Kleelrie Sliaver tliat 
doesn't need a coni or outlet! Sclf- 
sharpeniii” blades revolve .100 
times a serond "etlinj; every liisk- 
er ri;;ht at the skin line. No |>nll, no 
scrape, no skin hum. 


• On* Ymt OiMraniM 

• StW-ahofpenlwg 

• N«v«f iiMde AlBiig 

• Ua*s •rdinary 
ptnllghl 

AT BETTER STORES EVERYWHERE 



only nS” 



PAST GLACIER-POLISHEO ROCKS, A 


GREAT LAKES CRUISE eotllinufd 

you try fishing on your own, work 
down to the weed bed at the mouth of 
the Serpent River, which runs into 
the bottom of the harbor. Even if you 
don't have a bite, there will be the 
late light falling across the cliffs, an 
occasional Indian boat drifting quiet- 
ly by and, later on, the anchor light 
of your yacht glimmering across from 
Noble’s. If it’s a moonlight night, at 
midnight all over the harbor fish 
splash and dance along the surface, 
even thudding against the side of the 
ship to make sure the crew comes 
awake to watch them. 

Fishing tip: Uoless j'ou are an experi- 
enced fisherman, with set ideas on 
tackle, try the following Amateur’s 
Outfit for North Channel Fishing: a 
couple of tough fiber-glass poles, sev- 
eral hundred-foot reels of 15-pound 
nylon line, a good supply of nylon 
leaders, a half dozen small wooden 
plugs for casting, eight or 10 small 
gold or silver trolling spoons and 
three or four big casting spoons. Keep 
the tackle in a small box cleated un- 
der the seat of the dinghy; hook the 
poles under the gunwales, and wedge 
a net under the bow thwart. Leave 
your fishing gear perm mently stowed 
in the dinghy and you’ll find tliat 
fishing is just a matter of hopping 
aboard the dinghy— rather than a 
tedious task of burrowing around for 
your gear below and then loading it 
into the dinghy before each start. 

SIDE TRIP 5: Turnbull luhind 

After you cover the 12 miles from 
Blind River and swing around the 
end of Turnbull into the fine, protect- 
ed harbor on the west, you will have 
run your first regiments of delightful 
smooth-sided rock islets, a sample 
of the cruising to come. Turnbull is 
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PO'MEReOAT NOSES DOWN CHANNEL 


uninhabited and untouched, an island 
you can make your own. Here you 
can swim, take a private sunbath 
in the altogether ensconced on i)each 
towels on the smooth top of a 
glacier-polished rock, wander inland 
in hiking shoes to scrounge among 
the blueberry bushes, or walk around 
the shore, rod in hand, popping your 
ca.siing plugs into likely-looking weed 
beds, with a good chance of carrj ing 
home enough perch and bass for a fish 
fry. If you find that Turnbull is the 
sort of thing you like, you will like 
the Whalesliack Channel even more. 
The Whalesback, where Sports Ii,- 
LU.'5TR.\TED Starts you next week, be- 
gins just west of Turnbull and runs 
15 delightful miles to Little Detroit 
passage at the far end of Aird Island. 
Even though you are following a 
seven-day course through the Korth 
(’nannel, from one end to the otlier, 
there is no real reason why you 
should not spend all seven days in 
the Whalesback and save the rest of 
the grounds for another time. Above 
all. don’t miss the point of your 
cruise: the pleasure of taking your 
time, chugging leisurely between 
islands, giving in to the impulse to 
investigate, taking pictures, hopping 
over the side for a swim, and defer- 
ring decisions until morning. 


NEXT WEEK: PART II 

Starting in the Whalt'sback Chunnol, 
Sports Iu.i.stratkd takes you inio the 
mo.m fXfiting parts of the crui.se; the big 
beach at .\ird Island ... a hide-out cove 
at Croker . . . highballs at Harbour la- 
laml Club . . . the run to Pot Hole Port- 
age . . . buying blueberries from the In- 
dians of Oak Bay . . . the fishing village 
at Killarney . . . and then home again. 



"We are really thrilled with our 

new Moto-Mower 22" Trimmer!” 


says Mrs. WILLIAM C. BOWER, PASADENA. Calipornia 


''I inherit a good deal of our vard work. Allhotigh I am not mechanically 
inclined, it is a breeze to liamlle this now .Moto-.Mower 'rrimmer. It cuts low 
enovigh to give a reallv velvct-simiotli look to our lawn, and, at the .same time, 
trims close to our trees and brick-lrimrncd flower bed.s.” 



The finest precision mower voii can buv! Magic-Touch Controls and starter 
at tile handle -e\cliisi\e Vtljustable Keel Speed Control. .No wider than 
con\entional 18" reel, hut with 1" greater cut — easy to maneuver in tight 
(juarters. See the comjilete 19,19 Moto-Mower line of push-type and self-pro- 
jielled rotaries, reels, and 2V riding rotary, at your dealer’s, 

FOR NFAREST DEALER CAtl "OPERATOR 25" WESTERN UNION 


M0T0-M0WER.O 


Subtldiory of 
DETROIT HARVESTER CO. 
Richmond, Indiana 
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THE MAN, 

THE HORSE AND 
THE DEAL 
THAT MADE HISTORY 

by WHITNEY TOWER 



John W. Galbreath, sportsman and businessman extraordinary, 
acquires the wonder horse Ribot. Next step: a superstrain? 


AT about 10 o’clock on the wintry 
night of Monday, March 9, 1959, 
the sharp ring of a telephone broke 
the peaceful silence in the library of 
John W. Galbreath’s 2,400-acre Dar- 
by Dan Farm outside of Columbus, 
Ohio, The master of the house lifted 
the receiver and strained for a mo- 
ment to identify the voice on the oth- 
er end. “Geneva, Switzerland call- 
ing,” said the operator. Then, seconds 
later, the calm, unhurried, Kentucky- 
accented voice of an old friend came 
cracklingover the transatlantic wires: 
“John, this is Gayle. The deal is 
closed. You’ve got the horse.” 

“It was,” recalled John Galbreath 
last week as he sat in the same library 
surrounded by his breeding charts 
and Thoroughbred raring manuals, 
“the moment I’d been waiting for 
nearly two years.” A man well accus- 
tomed to making deals involving as- 
tronomical figures in both sports and 
big business, Galbreath was not 
speaking idly. The transaction com- 
pleted and signed in Geneva barely 
an hour before by his personal envoy, 
Attorney Gayle A. Mohney of Lex- 
ington, Ky., represents the ailtime 


world-record price for the transfer of 
a Thoroughbred race horse from one 
man to another. 

Both the horse and the terms were 
as extraordinary as the price. What 
Galbreath acquired was none other 
than the 7-year-old Ribot, wonder 
horse of Italy iSl, Dec. 10, 195fi), 
winner of all 16 starts in a career cli- 
maxed by a second successive victory 
in the grueling Prix de I’Arc de Tri- 
omphe at Longchamp in 1956. What 
he paid was .$1,350,000— not to own, 
but to lease Ribot for the period t>f 
five years, beginningon or about July 
15, 1960 — or, in other words, a price 
of $270,000 a year. 

Never in the long, tricky, involved 
and sometimes unscrupulous world 
of horse trading has there ever been a 
deal quite like this one. True, horses 
have been sold outright for more than 
$1,350,000, and nobody is more aware 
of this than Galbreath himself, for he 
holds that world record too: $2 mil- 
lion paid to Rex Ellsworth for his 
champion Swaps. But Swaps, for bet- 
ter or worse, is married for life to Gal- 
breath’s stallion barn and the abun- 
dance of high-priced mares on the 


Darby Dan Farm in Lexington. Ri- 
bot, by terms of the March 9 contract, 
returns to Italy in 1965, utiless a new 
agreement can be signed. 

To those who have been closely fol- 
lowing the racing career of John Gal- 
breath ( whose Darby Dan string races 
separately from that of Mrs. Gal- 
breath, owner of Summer Tan), his 
recent financial deals should come as 
no great surprise. From a modest start 
in racing some 15 years ago. he start- 
ed rebuilding his stable in earnest in 
1953 and, although he hasn’t said it 
in so many words, there is no doubt 
in the minds of most of racing’s lead- 
ing breeders that Galbreath has the 
same clearly defined objective in mind 
for his Darby Dan Farm as he has 
for his in-and-out Pittsburgh Pirates: 
to get to the top. 

The master of Darby Dan hasspared 
neither money nor effort in pursuing 
his goal. Ready to greet Ribot when 
he arrives in Kentucky next summer 
will be fellow stallions Swaps, Sum- 
mer Tan and Errard (all of whom 
belong to the Galbrealhs), Sailor (in 
whom Galbreath has a syndicate in- 
terest), Helioscope (owned by Wil- 
liam Helis but standing at Darby 
Dan) and the former champion 
sprinter Decathlon. The Lexington 
continued 
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THE GREAT RiBOT, former undefeaKui champion of Kunipe, I’.S. Now in his third season at stud, 7-year-<ild Ril)ot won 

poses in Italy during negotiations for his 1960 transfer to the all 16 of his races, including three English and French classics. 
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SUMMER TAN, <)ver-a1l winner o[ $542,796 and second-best V.S. 2'year-o\d oi 1954, 
looks at his owner, Mrs. Galbreath, near Darby Dan’s Kentucky stallion barn. 


RIBOT continiifd 

farm, managed by capable Olin Gen- 
try, boasts 77 mares, including 
owned in partnership with Aly Khan 
and many others bought outright 
from Aly and his late father, the Aga. 
There are 30 j'earlings, including four 
fillies and two colts by Swaps, and 
another eight yearlings on the farm 
in Ohio, which is undergoing major 
improvements (f.c., a 600-acre soil 
program designed to produce 1,000 
tons of hay annually for Darby Dan 
horses, a new yearling barn with en- 
closed quarter-mile track, and 20 
new paddocks with parasite-free 
grass). In addition to all this, by the 
end of the 1959 foaling period Gal- 
breath should be able to count a total 
of 42 newcomers, of which six colts 
and six fillies sired by Swaps have al- 
ready arrived. Next spring five mares 
purchased abroad by the Galbreaths 
are expected to drop Ribot foals, aft- 
er which all five mares will be bred 
right back to him. Add in the 25 


ALL THIS- 

AND THE PIRATES TOO 

In baseball, John Galbreath has suffered Ike only setback of his career 


J OHN WiLMKR G.albreath, the man 
who pulled off one of the great 
coups in .American racing history, is 
an ebullient real estate tycoon who 
plans projects of mammoth and glit- 
tering proportions while riding in an 
airplane and works a 14-hour day 
with a hyperthyroid drive that would 
sap the energies of most normal men 
at the end of an hour. Smallish (5 
feet 8 inches), he is an essentially un- 
pretentious, even diffident man with 
simple, direct W'ays and a penchant 
for financial orthodoxy. Practically 
the only thing he shares in common 
with the other self-made moneymak- 
ers of his day is his almost pathologi- 
cal distaste for failure— a fact which 
serves to underscore a paradox in 
Galbreath's life. Since 1950 he has 
been the president and the majority 
stockholder in the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

John Galbreath broods about the 
Pirates often. Even after last year’s 
second-place finish in the National 
League, they remain the one imper- 


fect operation of his entire career. 

“The frustrating thing about base- 
ball,” Galbreath said morosely not 
long ago, “is that unlimited money 
and untiring efforts don’t solve prob- 
lems. I spent three times more than I 
ever intended to put Into my team, 
and for eight years the living hell was 
irritated out of me by a ball club 
that was the doormat of the league. 
They told me this year I had a shot 
at the pennant, but I’ve been hit over 
the head so often I don’t dare dream 
of winning.” 

The Pirates alone have thrown a 
monkey wrench into a career that led 
from a humble Ohio farm to the lead- 
ership of a realty and construction 
empire with an estimated annual vol- 
ume exceeding $100 million. Gal- 
breath was the prime mover, among 
other things, behind the $43 million, 
45-story Socony Mobil skyscraper in 
New York, the largest building erect- 
ed anywhere in the world since 1933. 
Galbreath, who prides himself on 


finding simple solutions to compli- 
cated problems, met the rigorous con- 
dition.«5 laid down by the trustees of 
the Robert W. Goelet estate, w'hich 
owned the choice square block diag- 
onally opposite Grand Central Ter- 
minal. and plucked out the lushest 
plum in a quarter century with a 
cash outlay of only $650,000. 

While this was undoubtedly the 
outstanding single achievement of 
his career, Galbreath takes his great- 
est pride in a quite different opera- 
tion. He pioneered — and is still leader 
of— the movement to rehabilitate the 
festering eyesore of the company 
town, and In doing so brought home 
ownership to tens of thousands of 
families. Nothing he has done has 
ever given him more satisfaction. 

Oddly, Galbreath is almost un- 
known to the public as a tycoon. It 
is for his activities in sport that he 
has won fame in America. Balanced 
almost equally with his ownership of 
horses and the Pirates in the public 
mind is his partisanship for Ohio 
Stale SootbaW teams. The office of 
John 'V. Galbreath & Co. in Colum- 
bus, Ohio is dominated by' photo- 
graphs of four players. Three en- 
shrined heroes are former Ohio State 
stars— Chick Harley, theschool’s first 
All-America in 1916; Vic Janowicz, 
the 1950 Heisman Trophy winner; 
and John Borton, a member of the 
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horses in training under Jimmy Con- 
way (seven owned exclusively by 
Mrs. Galbreath are under the care 
of Sherrill Ward), and Darby Dan 
has an investment almost impossible 
to calculate. Some of Galbreath's 
owner-breeder contemporaries have 
conservatively estimated that his pur- 
chases. syndicate memberships and 
now the leasing of Ribot have cost 
him at least $.5 million in less than six 
years, and none of this includes the 
additional exorbitant expenses in- 
volved in running two farms and 
operating a first-class racing stable. 
But even Galbroath himself says he 
wouldn’t know how to figure the total. 
“Frankly,” he replied to the (tuestion 
last week as he climbed over paddock 
fences with the never-failing energy of 
a human dynamo. “I never thought 
about the total investment, and what 
with all the many transactions going 
on all the time I wouldn’t know where 
to begin.” 

Galbreath. although he intends to 
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SWAPS, 1956 HORSE OF THE YEAR. hcId iij' OwncF Gallircath, was bought from Rex 
Ellsworth for a record price of $2 million after he set or tied five world marks. 


1954 team that won in the Rose Bowl. 
The fourth player got in on a pass. 
He is Daniel Galbreath. Amherst '50. 
“Danny was just a run-of-the-mine 
fullback,” his father says apologeti- 
cally, "but he’s the best athlete we’ve 
ever had in the family, so I put him 
in my little Hall of Fame.” 

Sometimes accused of being a frus- 
trated athlete himself, Galbreath 
laughs uproariously at the idea. 
“Sports are strictly a diversion to 
me,” he says. 'T strained for 50 years 
to pull myself up by the bootstraps. 
I’m in a position to enjoy myself now, 
and nothing gives me more pleasure 
than sports.” 

Actually, Galbreath was thesliort- 
.stop on his high school team at Mount 
Sterling, a little town 25 miles south 
of Columbus, and he played in the 
outfield at Oliio University for two 
years. Married in 1921. he ha.s two 
children, Danny, now learning his fa- 
ther’s business, and Joan, who is mar- 
ried to James Phillips and has four 
children. Galbreath’s first wife died in 
1946. In 1955 he married Dorothy 
Bryan Firestone, a distinguished 
sportswoman in her own right, who 
was the widow of Russell Firestone, 
son of the tire-company founder. 

Galbreath got into baseball in 1946 
when he invested a modest §400,000 
in a four-man syndicate that pur- 
chased the Pirates for over $2 mil- 


lion. His associates were Frank E. 
McKinney, an Indianapolis hanker 
and politico who was the majority 
stockholder: Bing Crosby, who 
bought— and still holds— a lo*”; in- 
terest: and Thomas P. Johnson, a 
Pittsburgh attorney. Galbreath’s 
share was less than 20', — but not 
for long. 

Three years later, after the syndi- 
cate had spent $5 million to rehabili- 
tate both the Pirates and their dilap- 
idatetl ball park, and had further- 
more been skinned alive in a deal 
with Branch Rickey, then the resi- 
dent genius in Brooklyn. McKinney 
escaped to the comparative safety of 
Indiana politics, selling his interest 
in the team to Galbreath in July 1950. 
Galbreath wound up with 70' , of the 
stock and the presidency of a team 
rooted in the cellar. His first move 
was to hire Branch Rickey as his gen- 
eral manager. 

Rickey tore the organization apart, 
expanded the scouting staff from five 
to 15 men and signed 425 players i the 
year before the Pirate.s had signed 12 '. 
He got rid of his few stars and played 
young ballplayers who weren't ready 
for the majors, theorizing that they 
would develop under forced pressure. 
The memory of that policy still makes 
Galbreath grimace. 

“The program was better than 
anything in sight and I went along 


with it,” he said, “liut there was one 
complication I didn’t anticipate. 
Our teams were so bad we antag- 
onized the fans.” In 1954, with the 
Pirates languishing in the cellar for 
the third successive season Galbreath 
told Rickey the gras-y train was over. 
Rickey held out for two more years 
before surrendering his General man- 
ager’s job to Joe L. Brown. 

lot of people think I stayed too 
long with Rickey,” Galbreath re- 
flects today, “but I don’t know. I’ve 
been knocking my brains out trying 
to figure why Rickey’s system func- 
tioned so well for 50 years in St. Louis 
and Brooklyn but Hopped in Pitts- 
burgh. We gave contracts to more 
than a thousand kids in four years, 
but only two, Dick Groat and Bill 
Mazeroski, really made the grade. I 
just don’t know the answer. If I did, 
I’d be a hajipier man.” 

Richer, too. Between 1952 and 
1956, according to the figures re- 
vealed by the House Judiciary Sub- 
committee investigating baseball, 
the Pirates' net loss was $1,537,505. 

Galbreath, however, believes that 
the game has taught him one thing: 
patience. “When you start from 
scratch as I did,” he says, “it takes a 
long time for a team to ripen on the 
vine. Boy, you’ve got to have pa- 
tience, even if it kills you.” 

—Stanley Fjiank 
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RIBOT roiilinued 

breed 15 of liis own mares annually to 
Ribot starting in 11)61 i the same num- 
ber he currently breeds to Swaps), is 
not banking all his future on these 
two as yet unproven stallions. He is 
going whole hog in the expensive, 
hit-or-miss, hidden gamble in racing, 
the syndicate (SI, Sept. 29, 1958). He 
owns one or more shares in Tudor 
Minstrel (sire of Kentucky Derby 
winner Tomy Lee), Royal Charger 
(sire of Preaknea.s winner Royal Or- 
bit), My Babu, Arctic Prince, Olym- 
pia, Gallant Man, Turn-to, Polyne- 
sian, Roman and Sailor. And as 
though that weren’t awe-in.spiring 
enough, Darby Dan also has contracts 
for individual seasons to such stal- 
lions as Tom Fool, Princequillo, Has- 
ty Road. Hill Prince. Mark-Ye-Well, 
Nashua. Dedicate, Bold Ruler, Helio- 
scope, Citation and Tim Tam. Few 
breeders in the world could envision 
a better over-all li.st. 

What is he doing it all for? The 
energetic member of The Jockey Club 


and board of trustees of the New 
York Racing Association smiles when 
the question is put to him. ‘Tt’s just 
like any other business where you try 
to raise, build or create a good prod- 
uct," he says. “I guess you’d have to 
say we'd just like to raise some good 
hor.sps— it’s that simple.’’ 

Mrs. Galbreath added a new and 
stimulating thought. “This country’s 
racing is becoming more allied every 
year with racing in Europe,” she said. 
“It should not necc^ssarily be a one- 
way deal in which American breeders 
take advantage of European stock. 
I'm thinking now of mares, for exam- 
ple, owned by Aly Khan in this coun- 
try. Wouldn't it be exciting for every- 
one in racing if one day we could see 
or read about a son of Swaps or Sum- 
mer Tan or any of our former cham- 
pions reversing the current trend and 
winning a major foreign classic? I 
think that time will come, and when 
it does it will be a wonderful day for 
everyone who loves the sport.” 

For Galbreath the most wonderful 
of all days will be that on which he 


DARBY DAN FARM * Ohlo dlvi.sion near Columbus boasts 2,400 acres of bluegrass, 
20 new paddocks and the stable’s special new quarter-mile indoor training track. 


discovers that he has succeeded in 
breeding a horse like Swaps, whom he 
considers the greatest he ever saw, or 
Ribot, wliom he never saw race but 
whom he nonetheless considers the 
greatest champion of modern times. 
A firm believer in the breeding the- 
ories of Ribot’s late owner-trainer- 
breeder, Federico Tesio, Galbreath 
sets uphisown aimsin thesame words 
as Italy’s most famous horseman: 
“My aim is to breed and raise a race 
horse which, over any distance, can 
carry the heaviest weight in the 
shortest time.” 

To achieve this goal Galbreath 
drafted for himself a master plan. 
First came the acquisition of mares 
with racing pedigrees and production 
records. Next target: Swaps. “A.side 
from his remarkable ability on the 
race track,” says Galbreath, “Swaps’s 
female line had particular appeal to 
me. I was not overly interested in his 
sire line (Swaps is by Khaled, a son of 
Hyperion I. I didn’t need any more 
Hyperion blood because I already had 
plenty of it both in our stallions and 
in our mares. But when you consider 
now that t))ree of Swap.s’.s first four 
dam.s have produced Kentucky Der- 
by winners his value became inestima- 
ble. Rex p]llsworth needed the money 
to engage in his own buying program 
just as much as I needed Swaps, and 
so we made a deal: I bought half of 
Swaps, for $1 million just before his 
injury in New Jersey in 1956. I want- 
ed very much to have Swaps in Ken- 
tucky, but it was another year before 
I was able to buy the other half of 
him for another .$1 million. That price 
of $2 million has never before been 
oHicially released.” 

With Swaps safely in the stud barn 
at Darby Dan Farm the third and 
most important target for Galbreath 
to shoot at was Ribot. After his final 
triumph in Paris, Ribot had gone on 
a one-year deal to Lord Derby’s stud 
farm in England. By now he was 
the officfa/ property of a corporation 
known as Razxa Dormello Olgiata, 
owned by Tesio’s longtime partner, 
Marchese Mario Incisa della Rocchet- 
ta, and Tesio’s widow, Donna Lydia 
Tesio, herself one of the world's most 
knowledgeable horsewomen. The 
process of negotiating for Ids serv- 
ices on any kind of a long-term ba.sis 
proved to be lengthy and involved. 

“When Ribot went to stud in Eng- 
land,” says Galbreath, “we arranged 
through Frank More O’Ferrall, our 
agent, chairman of the Anglo-Irish 
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"Puerto Rico gave me my first blue marlin and my first taste 
of dr y rum . I couldn’t wait to tell Greenwich about it.” 


‘’ll is a Iradilioji in Pnt'rUt Riro In toast a Idll- 
fi.sit in rum,” .says PaijJ IhiJo IJonjior, Jr., tif 
Gre'Mi\vi<li. 

‘'Aftfr llie battle. I was niven a ruin sour. 
Ttic rum of l’iierti> Rico was a revelation. 
Rri^'lil. Clear. Brilliant. .Ami. above all. dry. 

"I reptirtecl my discovery to mv friends back 
home in Greenwieh and lutw the whole town 
is goinn wild over rum. 

“We've found that mm is delicious in such 


an infinite variety of drinks. Daicjuiris. rum 


highballs, rum 
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“fhe dry rum of Puerto Rico even passes 
the supreme lest. It's terrific ou the rocks” 

Rum Sour Recipe: V /2 or.. Puerto Rican rum. 
juice of 1 lemon, 1 teaspoon .siiyar. Shake well 
with ice and strain into Sour glass. Add orange 
slice, cherry. For free rum recipes, write: Rums 
of Puerto Rico. Dept. S-13, 666 Fifth Ave., New 
Yorkl9, N.Y. Rum Sour— 
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. . . products made with strong, lightweight, rustfree Reynolds Aluminum 
look new longer, need little or no upkeep, even when left in the rain. 


Face it. Sometimes outdoor living isn't all 
the fun it's supposed to be. Sometimes 
things rust, leak, warp, or get awfully 
heavy to carry or drag. 

But nolicewe said, “sometimes”. If your 
boat or outboard motor, your golf cart, 
backyard pool — or any outdoor product 
—is made with Reynolds Aluminum, you 
can stop worrying. That's because alumi- 
num is truly a weatherproof metal. 

It can’t rust, rot or warp. It resists cor- 
rosion even in salt water. A boat made 
with it never needs scraping, patching. 


sanding or caulking. A pool or golf cart 
made with it never rusts, and slays new 
looking much longer. 

And aluminum, strong as it is, is light- 
weight. So aluminum picnic chests and 
outboard motors are that much easier to 
carry and use. 

When you're shopping for any product 
to be used outdoors, make it easy on 
yourself, and look for products made with 
Reynolds Aluminum. Reynolds Metals 
Company, P.O. Box 2346NE-6 Richmond 
18, Virginia. 


Watch Reynold} TV show— "WALT DISNEY PRESENTS”— every week on ABC-TV 
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Agency, to obtain for us some seasons 
to Ribot on a tu-o-\‘ear arrangement 
at §9,000 per season on a live foal ba- 
sis. We bought five mares in England 
for $100,200 and sent them to Ribot. 
During the cour.se of the.se negotia- 
tions .More (.)'Ferrall started angling 
for a possible sale. But the more he 
explored the .situation the more im- 
possible it looked.” 

A basic difficulty facing Galbreath 
in his efforts to acquire Ribot was the 
fact that by Italian law a stud 
must stand three seasons in his native 
country before being permanent ex- 
ported. Furthermore, the government 
had levied an export tax on .stallion.s 
which made it impractical to sell even 
the very best of local Thorouglibreds. 
The only possible deal. More O’Fer- 
rall advised Galbreath, was to ar- 
range for a rental over a maximum 
period of five years. Galbreath agreed, 
and the London broker, given the 
green light, started preliminary ne- 
gotiations. They dragged on for near- 
ly a year and a half. .\t the same time 
other individuals and syndicates were 
trying to get Ribot. Al one point the 
Italian corporation controlling Ribot 
even turned down $2 million for him. 

QUICK ACTION 

Galbreath finally decided to go all 
out. Early in February of this year 
Lawyer Gayle Mohney, racing's lead- 
ing syndicate and tax adviser, re- 
ceived an urgent call from Gal- 
breath, who was at the time in Mi- 
ami. The gist of the call: go over 
and sign up Ribot or get us out of 
the <leal altogether. Three day.s later 
Mohney drew up a proposed contract 
between Galbreath and the Italians. 
Within two weeks he was flying the 
Atlantic with the contract and Gal- 
breath's down-payment check for 
$50,000, and on March 9, in the pri- 
vate offices of Geneva’s Ranque de 
Financement, after a simultaneous 
scratching of fountain pens, he hand- 
ed over the $50,000 check and dashed 
off to his hotel to phone Galbreath 
the good news. 

When Ribot reaches Lexington’s 
400-acre Darby Dan Farm next year 
(the same farm that was once known 
as Idle Hour, the home of champions 
bred by the late Colonel E. R. Brad- 
ley), he will occupy a stall between 
Swaps and Summer Tan. With Gal- 
breath reserving 15 seasons for his 
own mares, the rest of Ribot’s book 
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The well-equipped outdoorsman 
insists on Ray-Ban Sun Glasses 


Whether it’s battling bass, hunting or 
yachting, the man who loves outdoor 
life takes care of his eyes with Ray- 
Ban Sun Glasses. No other sun 
glasses can match the glare protec- 
tion and eye comfort of Ray-Ban’s 
precision made lenses. Get more en- 
joyment out of your outdoor sports 
with Bausch & Bomb Ray-Ban, the 
most distinguished name in sun 
glasse.H. Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 


Choose from a wide selection of metal or 
plastic frame styles: G-19. Green. Gradient 
Density or Kalichrnme lenses. 

BAUSCH & lOMB ^ 

^ I SUN GLASSES 


will be filled by mares of other breed- 
ers. Here, too, the terms are e.xtraor- 
dinary: $10,000 per season on a no- 
return basis with no guarantee of a 
live foal. “Mo definite list of other 
lireeders has been drawn up yel,’’ 
says Gaibreath. “Before we had any 
stallions of our own a lot of fine peo- 
ple gave us a ehance to breed to their 
horses. Mow we intend to recipro- 
cate.’’ 

Best bet is that many of those 
wlio will accept chances to breed to 
Ribot will emerge from the breeders 
already on the Swaps breeding list. 
They are Mrs. H. C. Phipps, Ogden 
Phipps, George M. Humphrey, Calu- 
met Farm, Greentree Stable. Mrs. 
John R. II. Tliouron, Mrs. E. S. 
.Moore, I.e.slie Combs, Admiral How- 
ard Flanagan, Raymond and Win- 
ston Guest, George Widener, Fred 
Hooper, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth (Liz 
Whitney) Person, W. Alton Jones, 
Paul Mellon, Howell Jackson and Re.^ 
Ellsworth. In addition to these— and 
others obviously' will show a marked 
interest— five stud services a year to 
Ribot will be made available to the 
Italian corporation now managing 
him. Ribot's book will be filled by 
about 35 mares a year. 

For all the happy prospects of Ri- 
bot's successful stud career in tlie 
U.S., there is more than the usual 
amount of ifs and buts for the criti- 
cal American breeder. Ribot, as Gal- 
breath points out, will introduce new 
strains and nicks to current U.S. lines. 
In Galbreath’s own case, where the 
domination of Hyperion blood in 28 
of his 77 mares makes it inadvisable 
to breed them to any of Ills other stal- 
lions (to do so would risk excessive 
inbreeding), Ribot’s success at Darby 
Dan will depend to a large extent on 
his mating with outcross mares (an 
outcross mare is one who has dissimi- 
lar bloodlines from those of the stal- 
lion to whom she is being mated). 
“Khaled, Masrullah, Blenheim, Sir 
Gallahad and Bull Dog, just to name 
a few,’’ says Farm Manager Olin 
Gentry, “all made good on outcross 
mares, .so Ribot should have the same 
chance.” 

Ribot’s speed comes through his 
dam, Romanella, and her blood of El 
Greco, Pharos and Phalaris. The stay- 
ing line on top, through the sire 
Tenerani, is not noted for speed. 
‘‘The sort of mares we have in mind 
for Ribot,” say's Gentry, “are the 
heavy-set compact kind with charac- 
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teristics of both speed and stamina.” 

Other drawbacks which the poten- 
tial breeder to Ribot must contem- 
plate involve the timing of his stud 
career. When he reaches U.S. shores 
next summer, Ribot will have com- 
pleted four seasons at stud — one in 
England and three in Italy— and his 
first crop will just be getting to the 
races. Those on the Galbreath band 
wagon may tend to disregard the 
showings of Ribot's first few racing 
offspring on the ground that some of 
the mares bred to him abroad may 
have been of inferior quality. Other 
critical observers, however, may not 
take such a lenient view if the get of 
a supposedly superior horse are not 
immediate successes at the races. It 
is, as Galbreath admits, a tremen- 
dous gamble, but no more of one 
than he himself undertook when he 
obligated himself for five annual pay- 
ments of $270,000 each, as well as in- 
surance premiums to cover the full 
$1,350,000. For the five-year lease 
these premiums will total approxi- 
mately $164,000. 

WONDER HORSE OR NOT7 

If Galbreath is eventually going to 
make money on the Ribot deal— and 
there is no earthly assurance that he 
ever will— there are three possible 
ways and means: selling enough sea- 
sons at $10,000 to cover his personal 
costs and expenses; selling Ribot year- 
lings; or reaping future rewards in the 
form of rich purses by Ribot offspring. 

Lastly, of course, there are those 
who critically question not only the 
over-all strength of Ribot’s pedigree 
but also whether or not he is the won- 
der horse he is supposed to be. Thir- 
teen of his 16 races, they may point 
out, were in Italy against inferior 
rivals. His only classic victory in Eng- 
land, a five-length win in the King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth stakes 
at Ascot over a mile and a half, was 
registered— through no fault of his 
own— over a field which the British 
themselves sadly admit was not up 
to the standards of this great race. 
His second Arc de Triomphe, his last 
start (SI, Oct. 15, 1956), was un- 
doubtedly his best effort against the 
best field he ever faced. After that race 
the late Evan Shipman, a leading rac- 
ing authority of his day, wrote from 
Paris in The Morning Telegraph: 
“This is one of those rare Thorough- 
breds in the history of the turf who 
give their name to an epoch, their 
superiority so evident that even the 
continued 
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best of contemporaries are dwarfed 
in any comparison, relegated to a 
completely dilferent order.” 

Perhaps the greatest contributing 
factor to the e\'erlasting sur\'iva| of 
Thoroughbred racing is the fact that 
breeding — even after the vast amount 
of research tliat has gone into it— is 
still a precariously inexact science. 
Because of this there can never he a 
guarantee that a Uibol, a Swaps, a 
Summer Tan — or even a Citation or 
Man o’ War — could ever produce a 
son quite his equal. “If this was an 
exact science,” says Olin (lentry, "the 
whole game would have been over 
long ago.” 

As he was saying it he looked out 



GREATEST RACE for Ribot wu.s his la.st, 
a second victory in the Arc de Triomphe. 


across tlte fill}' yearling paddock at 
Darby Dan Farm. A dozen or more 
future mates for Ribot pressed close 
against the oar. Gentry looked at his 
boss and waved his arm in a wide cir- 
cle. “Mr. Galbreath,” lie exclaimed, 
“if there isn’t a runner in this bunch 
there’s no point in breeding to good 
horses.” 

John W. Galbreath. master of Dar- 
!)y Dan, nodded, turned to a friend 
and smiled: “It’s just as I said before. 
All we want to do is to raise some 
good horse.s. It’s just as .simple as 
that.” He said it witli a hap])y, con- 
fident glint in IiLs eye— knowing just 
as well as the next man that at the 
end of his five-year lease the wonder 
horse Ribot will either be a gold mine 
or else Ills owners won’t be able to 
give him away. eno 
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lor a family 
that really enjoys 
active sports, 
there’s nothing quite like a 
vacation at The Homestead. 

A golfer has a choice of the 
excellent course at the hotel — 
or “The Cascades,” one of 
the world’s best courses, 
a few miles away. 

A tennis player finds himself 
on perfectly groomed, 
fast-drying courts. 

A rider has fine mounts and 
several hundred miles of scenic, 
mapped trails to follow. 

For sheet shooters and 
fishermen the story is similar: 
your favorite sport under 
ideal conditions. 

For everyone: indoor and 
outdoor pools, beautiful 
scenery, superb service, and 
the delightful accommodations 
of a magnificent resort. 



HOMESTEAD 


«..l 

Write or telephone for retervotiotts or detailed 
irtformotien. Special booklett detcribe our 
(ocililiei for golf; lennit; riding and driving; 
ond frthrrtg, ihooting and hilling. 



COACH RICHARD GLENDON AT COLUMBIA 


He Sivept 
the River 

Yesterday . . . Dick Glendon 
used psychology and invention 
to develop great college crews 


W HK.v Richard A. (Old Dick) 
Glendon died on July 8, 195fi, 
in the calm of a Cape Cod twilight, 
the word went out to U.S. naval craft 
around the world. His death marked 
the end of an era. 

For a quarter of a century Glendon 
was Navy’s coach of rowing. Begin- 
ning in 1904, his eight-oared shells 
were generally conceded to be among 
the best ever turned out in this or 
any other country. But Glendon’s 
victories were not confined to Navy. 
In the mid-’20s he wont to Colum- 
bia, where, as aide to his son Dick, 
he helped lift the Light Blue out of 
the wash of eastern rowing. His 1920 
Navy crew won for the United States 
its second Olympic eight champion- 
ship. The Glendon Navy and Colum- 
bia crews won six Poughkeepsie Re- 
gattas despite the fact that Navy 
competed at Poughkeepsie only once 
before 1921. 

Glendon’s crews were beautiful 
things to watch. Using the handsome 
Glendon stroke, which many believe 
was the first truly distinctive rowing 
continued 



''Whfih-hti pltnjin’/” 

"\'ot jilni/ini/, dear — planting. 
.Stvy/.i." 

"Srrilx.’ forf” 

"To ntisr fiiiH/.” 

ilon’t raise food, mil pel. 
Ym, fell ,1.- 

"lint, darling, (kin is .soinrlhing 
Tine. Sitiiir dfig Iheij'll call it 
'aifrinillnre.’ ” 

“I’wif don't say. Agriculture, 
eh.' H'hrn/" 

"J list a few .short million 
years." 

"Any, that's iihiiiil when folks'll 
bi eiijoiiin' It wonderful, 
Old-W'orld-flaeored beer with 
their forni. (.'nlled Prior.” 

"Coisl name.” 

"Good heir. And good 
growiiuj!" 



Prior Bcpr is custom brewed 
to moot— and to flatter — 
the taste of those wlio relish 
a line, a truly fli.<tinetive 
heer. I'njoy it at homo and 
at leatling restnui'ants anti 
taverns. Your elioiee of light 
nr iloiilile-dark, Just say 
the word and tlic word is— 
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DICK GLENOON fOlilinueil 


I □ JAMAICA HOLIDAY— Choice of 

hoteJ.s. sieht-seeinR programs — pre-ar» 
■ ranKt?(J for iruJependcnt care-free travel. 
® 6. 7, 10 or more days in Jamaica— 

_ daily to December 15. Include.^ air fare 
I from Miami . . . from $I4d. 

. □ CALIFORNIA "GOLD MINE" 

I San Diego Tiju.anii, Disneyland. I>o.s 
Angeles, Yosemite optional, San Fran- 
I cisco ('hinatown. ('alifornia Zephyr. 14 
* days — May-Oct. Escorted . . . from .$2G9. 

I lOO's OF OTHER TRIPS & CRUISES 

Trircl at its best . . . Ssath, Noith, East or West 


□ MEXICO FIESTA -Continental 

Hilton — Mexico City, Caleta-Acapulco. 
Tnxco, Ixtapan, Cuernavaca— P.vramiii'- 
English speaking driver-guide.s. All 
meals outside Mexico City. 10 days— 
leave daily. Air fare extra . . . from $147, 

□ EUROPE "STARLINER SPECIAL" 

France, Holland, Belgium, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy. 16 and 23 day air 
cmise.s — 15 departures. Attractive exten- 
.sions. From New York . . . from $861. 
See you' local ASIA travel agent or ^ and 
mail ad for Free New Brochures 
CARTAN TRAVEL. 108 N. Stole, Chicago 2 


style ever developed in this country, 
they swept far back so that they 
seemed to be lying on their backs, 
then snappetl forward sharply. It was 
a precise and rhythmic display, made 
the more impre.ssive by the studied, 
low beat the boat generally kept. 

Glendon was of a rugged race of 
otdtime masters that included Cor- 
neil’s Charles Courtney, Syracuse's 
Jim Ten Eyck, Columbia’s Jim Rice, 
Pennsylvania’s Ellis Ward and Joe 
Wright, MIT’s Bill Haines, Washing- 
ton’s Hiram Conibear and Wisettn- 
sin’s Harry Vail. There were no aca- 
demic degrees in the list, but these 
men believed with what today seems 
almost a naive faith that they in- 
stilled in their boys much that could 
not have been learned in any class- 
room or lecture hall. With the excep- 
tion of Conibear iwho died in a fall 
from a cherry tree) they all lived to a 
ripe old age. This was at a time when 
sober-faced medical men warned that 
strenuous rowing hurt the heart. On 
the contrary, the coaches insisted, 
rowing made the heart grow stronger. 
Medically they may have exaggerat- 
ed, but the men all bad rowed incom- 
parably more miles than any of their 
oarsmen (theirs was the day when 
coaches aecomjianied their crews in 
single sculls), and they went swing- 
ing into their 70s and 80s enjoying 
every minute of it. 

Old Dick Glendon was one of the 
strongest of the breed, one of the most 
exacting and, once you had penetrat- 
ed his crusty, Cape Cod exterior, one 
of the most likable. He was also some- 
thing of an imperious— and accurate 
— judge of character. In his first year 
at Annapolis, for instance, out of 50 
to 60 midshipmen wlio reported to 
him for practice, he singled out one 
after only a half hour. 

"I don't know anything about you, 
young man.” said the new coach who 
was not very old then himself, “but 
you are my stroke oar. I think you’re 
a leader.” Glendnn was right. He 
turned out to be a great stroke. He 
also became Fleet Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz, Commander of the Pa- 
cific Fleet during World War II. 

T..ike other great coaches of his age, 
Glendon grew up around the water. 
Born in Harwich on Cape Cod in 
1870, the son of an English sailor, he 
went to sea as a Grand Banks fisher- 
man at the age of 13. At 19 he went to 
Boston and got a job at the old Bos- 
ton Athletic Association boathouse 
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on the Charlns River. During the clay.'? 
he coached schoolboys, and in the 
evenings he repaired boats and tin- 
kered with rigging. With insight that 
became almost instinct, he studied 
methods by which the leg.s. arms and 
hollies of men might join with oars, 
sliding seats an<l outriggers to make a 
racing shell go fa.sler. He so impre.wd 
a grouf) of inthiential peoph' around 
tile Charles that in Hhi-l they recom- 
mended him as the coacii who could 
develop rowing at Annapolis. 

A FAMILY CONCERN 

At first he worked alone, but in 
later years he was aided by his sons. 
Uii'hard J. aiul llul>ert. Yi»ung Dick 
became his assistant at llie N’a\al 
.\cadeniy. and in 19‘_’d Ids successor 
there when (Hendon retireil to Caiie 
('oil. Young Dick, after gi\ing \'a\ \ 
a cliampionsliip in went to Co- 

lumiiia as head coacli. He coaxed Ids 
father along as an aide-. WIn-n Colutii- 
bia won tin- I’ouglikeepsie Regatta in 
IdJT, I )ld Diek returned to Navy. I le 
went back to Columliia in IHdJ to 
assist Young Dick again and .stayed 
on to help Hubert, who succeeded his 
lirother in after Dirk's rleath. 

In its contrasting lecliniques, row- 
ing has always been om- of the most 
controversial of sports. The long- 
swinging (Jletidon stroke was a fre- 
quent subject of heated debate. For 
years its detractors said it took e.\- 
ceptional rneti to row the method a/nJ 
that (ilendon tiad them at Na\’y. But 
it took the (ilendons only one season 
to move Columhia from the deeji dol- 
•Irums into tlie brightest years of her 
long rowing Idstory. 

Tile so-called (ilendon layback put 
a tremendous wallop on the finish of 
the stroke. It was a finish so deftly 
blended with the beginning of the re- 
co\er.\' that its movement, done well, 
was (luicker than the eye a.s the shell 
ran out lietween strokes carrying 
l.filiP jiound.s of rugged oarsmen. 

In the lirilliant decade that fol- 
lowed Xavy's triumpli in the 19110 
Olympics, the Glendons were first at 
1‘uuglikeepsie with Xavy in 1921; 
first with Xavy in 1922; .second in 
192:1 Itehiml Rusty Callow's Washing- 
ton crew; tirst at I’ougiikeepsie in 
192.'); first with Columbia in the fresh- 
men race at Poughkeepsie in 192(1: 
first with the Columbia '.•ar.sity in 
1927. In 1929 Young Dick won with 
(’olumbia, and in 1931 Old Dick, 
hack at Xavy, won his last Pough- 
keepsie Regatta. 
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Here is the perfect answer to perfect club separation, 
perfect shaft and grip protection, PLUS every other 
feature you want in a complete golf bag. Individual, 
full length, unbreakable tubes — one for each club — 
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DICK GL-ENDON rniitiiiiifd 



You Manage! 

You Play! You Coach! 


ALL BASEBALL DECISIONS ARE YOURS! 
Yci. you malco oU mon'iasriiii, • — ;-!:ing, 
and ploylnfl .^•'<■ulon» on r‘or<-<« y.. , tyjl- 

ling orders. :;t jrlmg ond relief pili-l.T.-, when 
to coll Ihe p«ik-ot[. hit run. steal, stretch, 
intentional w.ilk,-, .ind even when to odvnncc 
on tly balls You t-un > — r.'.-.on your inlield 

when THIRD VaSe"^- oHcUPIEd’"' 

PLAYERS INDIVIDUALLY RATED 
All 400 players will perform for you Irue-lo- 
lile with re'jlislic Imlling-rntchinq-liase run- 

nino-ti.ildino THIS I.S ACCOMPLISHED BY 
BLM’S EXCLUSIVE INDIVIDUAL RATING 
METHODS 


player cord. 

BIG LEAGUE MANAGER SMWl 

23} N. Cenlial Ave.. Dululh T, Mlnncseto 
52 game scorebook — SI 00 ppd 




ATTENTION, 

ADVERTISERS' 

Sl'OHTS ILLUSTKATKU . . . 
Editorially — as enjoyable ami 
autlioritative on its subject as 
any magazine in America . . . 
In advertising pages — the larg- 
est growth during of all 

magazines in America ... In 
marketing — the setting which 
has made nellin’j irilli uport one 
of the most versatile and effec- 
tive forces ill American mar- 
keting. 

Sports I i.i.ustrate:d’s 
Midwest Regional Edition con- 
centrates all these advantages 
on your best customers in seven 
midwestern states. 

For further information 
write or call; 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 221 

North LaSalle Street, Chicago 


“ only 3 da.ys a.g:o we said ‘o.ls.’ 

. . .today we*z*e enjoying: our 
Fibercrete SWIM QXJEKNpool” 


Here at last is a pool that has licked both the construction and 
maintenance problems of ordinary pools by combining tin- now 
miracle product fiber glass and ageless concrete. 

Pool owners in key areas throughout the U.S. who ha\e enjoyed 
their Swim Queen pools for five or more years report tlicy look 
absolutely brand new. They are unaffected by severe winter 
weather and they never need painting or calking. 

Pool builtiers are enthusiastic too. They point to cnn.sfrnction 
economies due to Swim Queen's exclusive simple-to-install de.sign. 
Only with Swim Queen do you get all these important features: 



Some exclusive d/strifaytorships stiff available. 


Send for free brochure and name of nearest Swim Queen dealer. 

Swim Queen Pool Co. 




Address 

300 N. Waukegan Ave. 
Glenview, Illinois 





I was with Glendon in the coaching 
boat early on the morning of the 19:11 
race. The crew had taken shape slow- 
ly that .spring, and it was not jiicked 
to win or even to press the winners in 
this higge.st race of all on the Hud.son. 

The crew paddled slowly up.stream 
for its final warmup. Cilendoti finally 
called “Let ’er run” and pulled the 
launch up close. He put down his 
coaching megaphone and spoke a few 
words in a voice just loud enough to 
he heard from how to stern. 

“We have been through a good deal 
together this season and last, you 
people and I." he said. “The experts 
don't think you are a good crew. For- 
get them. I know you arc a good 
crew. You can win this boat race. 
You’ll do. You’re all right.’’ 

They won and became the fourth 
crew ever to row the Poughkeepsie 
four miles in under 19 minutes. 

That was an example of the way 
in which Glendon coached. Glendon 
taught more than techniciues. He 
conditioned men mentally. He tough- 
ened them. From him they learned 
the joy of tense, even hitter, compe- 
tition in practice as in races. The dai- 
ly workout of varsity, jayvees and 
freshmen, or plehes, more often than 
not turned into impromptu struggles. 

“He could put his spirit into men 
without shouting, without driving." 
an old Columbia College oarsman re- 
called not long ago. “Glendon would 
hang up in your mind an objective, a 
great and wonderful prize, hut one 
far beyond what you knew could he 
an attainable goal. He would do this 
in the early season. Subtly he would 
let you know he hoped you could 
achieve it, hut of course you knew 
you could not. Then suddenly some- 
thing mysterious seemed to happen 
within you and your crewmates. You 
began to feel perhaps you could reach 
that goal. On the day of the big race, 
Dick would say: 'Go ahead now. I’m 
sure you people can do it.’ So you 
reached out and, sure enough, you 
had the ability to win the big one. 
That night at training table he would 
.say: 'You people did well today, I 
thought you might do it.’ 

“Dick Glendon,’’ he said, “taught 
me the most valuable lesson i learned 
at Columbia College. He taught me 
never to be afraid to reach out for a 
worthwhile goal. Since then I have 
never feared any man or any task. 
That was the way of the Old Man.’’ 

— Robert Hahron 
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19role The readers take over 


THE GREAT EAST-WEST TRACK 
CONTROVERSY 

Sirs; 

Maybe The MidurM Huh It 'SI. May 
18i. but Hamilton B. iT«'X' Maule does 
not. He'd better sprca<l some suntan oil 
on his head. 

In the distance event.s. Maule nejtlects 
OreKon Freshman Dyrol Burleson 'beat 
Laszlo Tabori in Drake mile and Ameri- 
ca's best two-miler, Oregon Graduate Bill 
Dellinger. He forgets Califcjrnia Univer- 
sity's half-miler Jerry Siebert and ((uar- 
ter-miler Jack Verrnan and USC’s 440- 
man, Bobby Staten. Me fails i<i mention 
Los Arigele.s State broad jumper Joel Wi- 
ley and Oregon decathlon star Dave Ed- 
stnun; ex-collegian hurdlers .^neel Rob- 
inson ‘Fresno State' an<l Chuck Cobb 
(Slanfiirdi and ciuarter-miler Mike Lar- 
rabee i USC' are also worthy of note. Some 
of these athletes, in f)arliculur Wiley, Del- 
linger and Edstrom, appear almost sure 
things to make the U.S.-Soviet Union 
dual-meet team. 

There’.s no doubt that track-aiul-field 
power is geographically more balanced 
than it has been in years. But (’alifornia 
i.s still the land of milk and honey, The 
NC.\A and A.Al.^ finals shouhl convince 
ail doublers. 

I’ETEK F. KfEHL 

Hc'dwood City, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I am in complete agreement with Tex 
.Maule that the Midwest <loes have it in 
track. 

I would like to point out one addition- 
al point for our side. Listed by Maule 
among the men the PucifiC Coast will 
probably provide for the duel with Ru.s.sia 
I his summer is .Max Truex in the distances. 

True, Truex is running for the Univer- 
sity of Southern California at the present 
lime, but if you check a little closer you'll 
find he is a transplanted Midwesterner. 
His home is actually Warsaw, Indiana. 
l.^SC ju.st stole him. 

Bii.i. Schrader 
Sports Editor, Thr Xrws-Gazel/c 
Champaign-Urbana, 111. 

Sirs: 

If the Midwest is getting any strong- 
er in track it isbecause they are proselyting 
athletes from California and the rest of 
the world, not because they arc home- 
grown. We produce 'em, we don’t steal 
'em. I admit there are a few exceptions 
(Dall.'i.s Long, .Ma.x True.x, etc.), but in 
the majority Pacific Coast athletes are 
from the Pacific Coast. 

P. J. Vanicks 

Alameda, Calif. 

Sirs: 

So The Midu'cHt Has It, eh? You're 
nuts. 

The picture accompanying your article 


is of Ernie Shelby of the University of 
Kansa-s. But Shelby is a product of south- 
ern California, where he went to high 
school and junior college. 

The day Kansas can beat Southern Cal 
in the NCA.A Championships, much less 
u dual meet, which would he more signifi- 
cant, is the day it will have a lot more Cal- 
ifornians like Shelby on its track roster. 

Joe Jakes 

-Managing Editor, Ihiily Trojan 
Los .Angeles 

Sirs: 

Please, if the West just doex manage 
to come through again — this time in track 
— make me happy by admitting you were 
wrong. 

Myki. Beck 

Stanford, Calif. 

• Indeed we will. — ED. 

Sirs: 

There seems to be civil strife brewing, 
not over segregation between North and 
South but over sports between East and 
West. To all the loyal Californians, and a 
more chauvinistic group would be hard 
to find, could it be pointed out that their 
statements to the elTcet that the U.S. na- 
lioniil track-and-field team will be com- 
posed mainly of men anti women from the 
West (not designating Mid-, South- or 
Far, are self-contradictory? If a team is 
to be representing a nation it doe.s not 
matter whether its members are Hawai- 
ians or Rhode Islanders, wealthy heirs at- 
teniling Vale or Harvard or street clean- 
ers who belong to a local athletic club. 
The team will be composed of the best 
we have to offer at the time it is selected. 

It is to be hopeit that the fan.s at Frank- 
lin Field will also cheer the visitors from 
behind the Iron Curtain as lustily as our 
own athletes were cheered in Moscow last 
summer, although knowing our own na- 
tional chauvinism in general and Phila- 
delphia fans in particular, I doubt it. 

Charles G. Bllmstein 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

We Easterners heartily congratulate 
our fellow track “nuts” on the West Coast 
for the fine performance.s recorded iluring 
the initial running of the -Mt. San Antonio 
relays (19 th Hole, May ISi. We do. how- 
ever, take exception to their claims that 
the Mt, San Antonio Relays were .supe- 
rior to both the Drake and the Penn re- 
lays held in the Midwest and the East on 
the same weekend. Both the Drake and 
Penn carnivals began a.s, and have con- 
tinued to be through half a century of 
succe.ssful and intensive competition, ex- 
clusively college meets with college and 
university competition. 

All the marks set in these meets were 
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19TH HOLE fniilinlieil 


Rex Hart'ison retoorl-s 'From London on 'I'Ko 
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A pfrfectionist in the bril- 
liant roles he has played on 
stage and screen. Rex Harrison 
naturally demands perfection 
in every phase of life — includ- 
ing a Martini. 

Reporting from London. 
Mr. Harrison savs; "Here, as 


in other sophisticated centers, 
the preference today is for the 
gentleman's Martini, meaning 
a Martini that establishes a 
harmonious rapport with the 
audience. Expert.s are in agree- 
ment that the gin must be 
Booth's House of Lords." 
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made by athletes who are enroMetl as full- 
time students in some institution of higher 
education, and all a.s undergraduates. 

It has been ftointed out that the win- 
ning marks in nine out of 15 events at the 
Mt. San Antonio Relays were superior to 
those posted in the Drake and Penn re- 
lay.s. Now let us examine the status of ihe 
athletes who posted those nine .superior 
marks. Tn four of tho.se nine events the 
competitor was not an eligible college stu- 
dent; I I Dellinger, the two-milc-run win- 
ner, is a member of the Air Force team; 
2 I Stokes, the winner in the hop, step and 
jump, competes for the Los Angeles Strid- 
ers; 3 ) Ivong, the shotpul victor, is a col- 
lege freshman and would be ineligible in 
both the Penn and the Drake relays; 
4 I Babka, the discus throw winner, is a 
veteran of college competition who is pres- 
ently competing unattached. 

We feel that because the competition in 
the Mt. San Antonio meet was open to 
nil registered amateur athletes regardless 
of status or affiliation, and Iterause the 
Penn and Drake relay.s are limited to col- 
lege varsity competitors, the West Coast 
meet cannot be fairly deemerl superior to 
the other two. The Ml. San .Antonio Re- 
lays are not in the same clas.s with the 
Penn and Drake relays an<l, therefore, 
should not be compared to them. 

We might also add that the Drake Re- 
lays producwl a new national record in 
the sprint metifey relay with ffh'nois' 
3:17. s, and the Penn Relays contributed 
a national reconl in the 4.'sy-yard .shuttle 
hurdle.v with Winston-Salem’s 57.5. No 
national records were established in the 
Mt. San Antonio Relays. 

J ack Li.s'De.n 
To.m Mk.v.\kkr 
Duke I'niversity Track 'I’cam 
Durham, N'.C, 

Sirs: 

If you will look up the records of past 
Olympics, you will find that eastern col- 
leges, clubs and schools have had the larg- 
est representation on the Olympic team.s 
and have al.so scored the most points. 

1 am referring to the eastern states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, New .Jersey, 
Massachusetts and others. 

As for Kansas, a midwestern .school, 
they have inveigled a number of eastern 
high school stars to the Midwest; and in 
addition to Olympic Discus Champion 
Oerter, they now have Javelin Star Bill 
.Alley, a Syracuse transfer from New Jer- 
.sey, and Tom Skutka, miler, also from 
New Jersey. 

J. E. Keck 

Greensburg, Pa. 

Sirs: 

The Olympic track trials will, of course, 
precede next year’s summer Olympics. 
.And in the trials will come those inevita- 
ble and heartbreaking muscle cramps. olT 
days, bumped hurdles, headaches, etc. 
which have kept and will keep world rec- 
ord holders off the s(|uad. 

I believe this situation can be easily 
remedied if the I'.S. Olympic Committee 
immwliately announces that only the first 
two finishers in each event of the trials 
(tualify for the team. Then the committee 
ixiuld name a third automatic qualifier 
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Drive 10 to 15 yards 
further on the fly ! 

Announcing the longest flying golf ball ever made in America 
...the astonishing DISTANCE DOT...nev^ from core to cover! 


in each event a.s a jjuarantee againsi a 
champion’s off day. 

Michael Calvrut 

I’alo Alto, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I have read Tex Maule's track article 
fSI, May 4 ! and the anguished re.spon.se.s 
from your southern California reaiiers 
(19th Hole, May 18) with much inter- 
est and enjoyment. 

As chairman of our American 
and Olympic Track & Field commitiec.s, 
I have no preference a-s to where the mem- 
bers of our national teams come from, 
whether for the Olympic team, which will 
compete against all the nation.s of the 
work! in Home in 1960, or for the team 
which will compete again.st the Ru.ssians 
in Philadelphia this July. Americans all, 
my only concern is that they be the best 
to represent the United Slates in these 
competitions. 

However, as you have used the composi- 
tion of the team which competed in Mos- 
cow last summer as a basis of comparison, 
ii may be pertinent, to keep things in 
proper perspective, to point out that this 
team was not made up entirely of athletes 
from the Far West (including California' 
and the Midwest (including Texas i, There 
were, after all, 12 repre.sentatives from 
the eastern seaboard <to 10 from the Mid- 
west and Texas and 17 from the Far 
lUe.st I who scored .’JS of the 116 points 
scored by the team in the individual 
events and furnished three of the eight 
members of our two winning relay teams. 

Like everyone else, I enjoy reading 
each spring about the fabulous perform- 
ances of our athletes all over the country 
-and then comparing them with the re- 
sults when the.se athletes get together for 
national championship competition laier 
in the sca.son. Because of the obvious fal- 
lacy of attempting any definitive compar- 
ison of performances made under totally 
different conditions and .standards, our 
national team.s are selected solely on the 
basis of man-to-man competition in a 
final tryout, rather than on the basis of 
newspaper clippings. 

How did this work out at the Olympic 
(tames at Melbourne in 1956? Of the 66 
members of the team, 22 were from the 
Far West, 12 from the Midwest and Texas 
and 30 were from the Kast. This team 
won gold medal.s in 13 individual events 
and in the two relays, for the highest total 
scored by any nation in modern times. Of 
the individual gold medals, three were 
won by Far Westerners (O’Brien, Dumas 
and Richards, who originally came from 
the Midwest!, five were won by Midwesl- 
ernens and Texans ( Morrow, two; Glenn 
Davi-s, Bell and Calhoun, who did all hi.s 
competing for an eastern .school i, and 
Easterners accounted for five (Jenkins, 
Courtney, Connolly, Campbell and Oer- 
ter the last two having also competed 
for midwestern schools i. 

Suffice it to say we are fortunate in hav- 
ing athlete.s from all parts of our country 
to call upon and in having such splendid 
athletes in every part of our country. 

PiNCUS Sober 

Chairman 

U.S. Olympic and National 

AAU .Men’s Track & Field 

Committees 
New York City 


The new dista.n’CE rx)T l(*ave.s the 
club head like a rifle shot, gives the 
sweetest, most satisfying "click” in 
golf. .\/os/ important, you’ll find your 
drives flying 10 to 15 yards further— 
10 to 15 yards nearer the green! 

Core, winding, cover, finish— every- 
thing’s new and better! Never before 


have such e.xacting standards of golf 
ball manufacturing been so rigidly 
maintained. The result: the longest, 
truest, whitest golf ball in history! 

Look for the package with the words 
"NEW DISTANCE DOT” on the wrap- 
per. At pro shops only. Unconditionally 
guaranteed, of course! 


JiPALDJlSlC 


s0ts the pace in sports 
Remember National Golf Day June eth 



SPORTS :LLUSTRATI!D Jt 


I. I9S9 
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Pat on the Back 

Do Ki'- 



DETROIT BOAT CLUB LIGHTWEIGHT CREW 

‘Sheer amateur devotion’ 


TREND 



Tltl'y.VIt Pioneer in 
Modern Little Cigars 

This Fatlu'r's Day. give Dad a carton 
of TREND, the new, milder little cigar 
in the modern .size. He’ll enjoy their 
jH-rfect combination of true cigar 
flavor and gentle mildne.ss. And he’ll 
like their convenient, nioderti size . . . 
long enough for complete satisfaction 
. . . short enough to enjoy no matter 
how busy he is. 100' i cigar tobaccos 
clear through, including tlie uniform 
tobacco wrapiter. A truly rewarding 
smoke — yet you need not inhale to 
enjoy them. 

FREE 

TREND cigar holder included 
with every carton 

stephano brothers 

(Cigar Division) Philadatphia 7, Pa. 


Detroit was founded 250 years ago by 
a F'renchman in a canoe, and ever 
since Detroit has been a boating town. 
Detroit has more than 100,000 power- 
boat owners, the biggest and most 
active yacht club in the country and, 
in the Detroit Boat Club, founded 
120 years ago, the oldest boat club 
in the world. The pride of this august 
institution is its lightweight crew, the 
current national champions and a 
shell to watch in this summer’s na- 
tional and international regatla.s. 

Shown with their shell above are 
■ r/iteku-isi" K(m Blue, coach; Bob 


Kroll, coxswain: Marv Ho[)man, No. 
7; .John W'elehli, No. 5: Doug Inglis, 
No. d: .Mike Ernoman, No, 1: Dave 
Saxton, No. 2; Stan I’lath, No. 4; 
Ivan Dibos, No. (i; A1 Arbury, stroke: 
William Harahan, the club cajitain; 
and L. Ferry Manning, the club di- 
rector. ‘Tluh rowing,” says Iven 
Blue, "is sheer amateur devotion.” 
To heat such collegiate rowing pow- 
ers as Pennsylvania, Dartmouth and 
Navy I their only los.s has been to (’or- 
nelli Blue's young oarsmen have had 
to turn out every day at (5 a.m. for 
chilly practice on the Detroit River. 
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Easicst-to-usc 35inni 
camrra you’ve ever seen. 
Greai for travel and ai 
home. Fast //2.8 lens; sets 
itself lor pic ture-perfec t 
results! .\s little as S8.45 
down. Many dealers will 
lake your camera in trade. 



New Kodak Automatic 35 Camera has 
electric eye... sets itself! Just aim anct shoot 
fc>r sparkling pictures! Only ^S4— 


THE ELECTRIC EYE reads the light, and sets the lens i7uto- 
malically. You get picture-perfect snapshots and color slides. 


SHOOT IN SHADE — the lens opens tip. as your eyes do. In 
sunshine or in shade, it's autumaUc for every jxtpular liliu. 



LOADS FAST — drop in. no threading. I-ckuscs fast f<»r close- 
ups. groups, scenes. Thumh-liiek film wind. Gets great 
Kodachroine color slides and brilliant Kodaeolor jirinis. 


SHARP PICTURES in color, bright and clear, 
to project big as life. New pleasure in 
picture-taking and in viewing. 


Many tlralors ofTcr icnm a* low » 10% down. I.ist price inrludci Federal Tax, it subject to chanec without notice. 

See Kodak's "The Ed Sullivan Show" and "The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet" 


Kodak 

TtAOtMARlC 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 



LEQON FRANGAISE DE L’AUTOMOBILE 
howto make yoiir driving fun again. L’ECONOMIE: get 

up to 40 mpg; go on a week-end trip on one tankini of gas; 
use the savings to buy things you’ve been putting off! 

IL(S ( O (0)iniif(0)irfeg 4 d®®irg for 

Iii©adl=m®innis foidg!La®“lFir®© uidluffiig, 

LAMANEUVRABILITE ' scoot in, around, through and gut of heavy traffic easily,- 
turn effortlessly: only 155 inches (!) of car to park. f f' f dealer |Vct\><>rk; 
<>\<‘r8()()coasl-lo-(*oasl saitvs. and parts li(‘ad(|tiart(‘rs. 

150 moiT ill (\uuHhi./y, 

made in France: 

nix solid colors to choose from, gf^mmkomc conliaslinn iiplwlsiriy. 

LES EXTRAS: very sporty sliding, sun-roof, Ferlac automatic clutch, both 

optionai-LA GRANDE DIFFERENCE: ^ everything you want in a car 

(INCLUDING A 7 CU. FT. TRUNK) AND YET ONLY gl645.'P0E N.Y. 

your nearest Renault Dealer fora test drive. You'll be pleasantly surprised at how much fun is waiting for you —HONEST! 

R E N AU LT Dauphine 



